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PREFACE. 


T Hs pamphlet conſiſts of two tracts, 
or rather it is the continuation. of 
two different works, which, becauſe they 
both relate to the ſame general ſubject, 
I publiſh together. When the works 
to which they belong ſhall be reprinted, 
they will, of courſe, be ſeparated. x 
The turn that infidelity has lately | 
taken in France is not a little remark--. 
able ; but it promiſes well for the cauſe 
of religion, Whether the belief pro 
feſſed by the National Aſſembly in the po 
being and attributes of God, and in a 
future ſtate, be ſincere, or not, it ſhews 
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the ſenſe they entertain of the importance 
of this faith, to the good conduct and 
happineſs of men, as members of ſo- 
ciety. And as a compariſon of the evi- 
dences of natural and revealed religion, 
will ſoon convince all reaſonable perſons, 

- that the latter is much more free from 
difficulty "than the former, I .am per- 
ſuaded that when the prejudice which is 
now conceived againſt chriſtianity, on 
account of the ſhocking corrnptions and 
abuſes of it, ſhall begin to wear off, it 
will be embraced firſt by philoſophers, 

then perhaps by the French nation in 

WE: +. general, and laſtly by the world at large; 3 

x when I have no doubt, it will be found 

to be infinitely better calculated to anſwer 

te purpoſe not of moralifts alone, but 


| 
E* even of politicians, than the Principles 
= of mere natural felgen. 


2 e muſt ty however, be ſurpriſed 
* 9 infidelity ſhould continue to prevail to 
"þ much. greater extent than it has done 

yet. The {ame general cauſes, which, 
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in a late publication, IJ have endeavoured | 
to point out, and which have produced 
what we now ſee, muſt continue to 
operate ſome time longer, and the pro- 
phecies of ſcripture, lead us to expect 
the ſame. Conſequently, the faith of 
intelligent chriſtians, will be ſo far from 
being ſhaken, that it will be confirmed, 
by the preſent appearance of things, 
though all that is gained by the moſt 
rational and effectual defences of chriſ- 
tianity, be little more than an increaſed 
attachment of the few WhO are * 
ſerious and conſiderate. 

How exceedingly ſuperficial and fri- 
volous are the hacknied objections to 
chriſtianity, and how entirely they ariſe 
from the groſſeſt ignorance of the 
ſubject, will appear from my animad- 
verſions on Mr, Paine's boaſted work. 
He would have written more to the 
purpoſe, if he had been acquainted with 
the - writings of Voltaire, - and other | 


better informed unbelievers. But he 


= „ Shak ſeems 
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ſeems entirely unread on the f. ubject, and 

thereby to be unacquainted with the 

ground, on which either the friends or 

the enemies of chriſtianity muſt ſtand. 

Had he been better acquainted with the 

ſcriptures, which are a conſtant ſubject 

of his ridicule, he might have made a 

much more plauſible attack upon them. 

This, it muſt be owned, leaves but 

little merit to the beſt anſwerer of Mr. 

Paine. But it is proper that when, from 

whatever circumſtances, any work is 

likely to make an unfavourable impreſ- 

ſion on the minds of men, endeavours 
F  , ſhould be uſed to counteract the e 

Hof it. I may alſo be allowed to 285 

the ſame apology for my frequent de- 

- fences of revealed religion, that Voltaire 

did for his infinitely varied attacks 

. upon it, vis. that different works fall 

| I into different hands, and provided the 

| 43 great end be anſwered, repetitions. are 

not uſeleſs. For my own part, ſo 

ſenſible am I of the unſpeakable va- 

= ue of revealed religion, and of the 

, © ſufficiency 
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ſufficiency of its proofs, that I think no 
man can employ his time better, than in 
giving juſt exhibitions of them, and in 
diverſifying thoſe exhibitions, as particu- 
lar occaſions call for them. | 
But the more I attend to this ſubject, | 

the more ſenſible I am, that no defence 
of chriſtianity can be of any avail till it 
be freed from the many corruptions and 
abuſes which have hitherto incumbered 
| it; and this muſt particularly ſtrike every 
reader of Mr. Paine's Age of Rea/on. The 

expoſing of theſe corruptions, I therefore 
think to be the moſt eſſential preliminary 
to the defence of chriſtianity, and conſe- 
quently I ſhall omit no fair opportunity 
of reprobating in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
ſuch doctrines. as thoſe of tranſubſtanti- 
ation, the trinity, atonement, &c. &c. & 
to whatever odium I may expoſe myſelf 
with ſuch chriſtians as, from the beſt 
motives, but from ignorance, conſider 

them as eſſential to the ſcheme. That 
theſe doctrines, and others which are ſtill 
8 received even by proteſtants, 
A + are 
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are corruptions of chriſtianity, and were 
introduced into it from the principles of 
heathen philoſophy and the maxims and 
euſtoms of heathen religions, I have de- 
monſtrated in various of my writings, 
efpecially in my Hiſtory of the corruptions 
of chriſtianity; a third edition of which 
will ſoon be publiſhed in this country. 
Here we happily enjoy the greateſt free- 
dom of diſcuſſion, as well as the freeſt 
exerciſe of religion, without the interfe- 
rence of the ſtate. Here, therefore, we 
may expect the natural happy effect of 
true freedom, in the gradual prevalence 
of truth, and the manifold ae con- 
1 C or 
I am well aware that 1 mall [be kn 
by many ſincere friends of chriſtianity, 
| who may approve of my zeal, and even 
the ground of my defence of our com- 
mon principles in other reſpects, that [ 
' tis frequently introduce what is offenſive 
to them, with reſpect to my ideas of 
chriſtianity. But it is in the nature of 


things impoſfible to ſeparate the defence 
1 „ 
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of chriſtianity: from a view of what 1 
deem to be its true principles, and which 
alone I can undertake to defend. The 
perſons who object to me on this ac- 
count, are equally at liberty to defend 
chriſtianity on heir peculiar principles, 
though they introduce things offenſive to 
me. Free diſcuſſion will in time enable 
us to demonſtrate the truth of chriſti- 
anity, if it be true, and alſo to aſcertain 
the genuine principles of it, whatever 
they be. May the God of truth lead us 
into all truth! 


Northumberland Town, Pennſylvania, 1 
October 27, 1794. . 


a key 
N. B. Some Ob/ervations-on the Cauſes of Infidelity, 


printed in America, is the Publication referred 
to above, p. v. I. 1. 
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PREFACE 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE well known author of this tract will ever 
rank high, as one of the very few, in dif- 


ferent ages, diſtinguiſhed of heaven, who, by ſupe-> 


rior powers of mind, and the virtuous and indefa- 


tigable exertion of them, has extended the“ limits 


of 


* Some being i ignorant of, and others having affected to depreciate 
Dr. Prieſtley” s merits, I ſhall inſert his character in this reſpeR, as 
given me in the year 1789, by a common friend, Mr. Kirwan, 


certainly a moſt competent judge. See An Addreſs to the 
Students of Oxford and Cambridge, p. 68.” 


« To enumerate Dr. Prieſtley's diſcoveries would be, i in fact, to 

enter into a detail of moſt of thoſe that have been made within the 
| laſt fifteen years. How many inviſible fluids, whoſe exiſtence 
evaded the ſagacity of former ages, has he made known to us ? 'The 
very air we breathe, he has taught us to analyze, to examine, to 
improve: a ſubſtance ſo little known, that even the preciſe effect of 
reſpiration was an enigma till he explained it. He firſt made known 


to us the proper food of vegetables, and in what the difference - 


between theſe and animal ſubſtances confilted, To him pharmacy 
is indebted for the method of making artificial mineral waters, as 
well as for the ſhorter method of preparing other medicines ; metal- 
lurgy, for more powerful and cheaper ſolvents ; and chemiſtry, for 
ſuch a variety of diſcoveries as it would be tedious to recite ; diſco- 
veries, which bave new modelled that ſcience, and drawn to it, and 
to this country, the attention of all Europe, It is certain, that 
Linee- the year 1775, the eye and regards of all the learned bodies 
in Europe, have been directed to this country by his means. In 


every 


17 
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of human knowlege, and advanced the uſeful arts 
and comforts of life; and who, at the ſame time, 
by his various reſearches and writings, has contri- 
buted to the virtue and happineſs of mankind, 
eſpecially by helping to diſpel the miſts of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, which had ſtifled and well- 
nigh extinguiſhed the revelation which the bene- 
volent Creator had made of his will to them, and 
of the way to his favour for ever. 

Still actuated by the fame deſires, and en- 
gaged in the ſame purſuits, to ſerve others, driven 
now from his native land, by a revival of thoſe 
High-church perſecuting principles, which peo- 
pled 'the defarts of America, in the days of the 
Stuarts, he has found an aſylum, and been wel- 
comed with honour into that country, which had 
lately to contend for its own liberty and inde- 
pendance ; and which is glad, and able to receive 
into its capacious boſom, all the ſufferers from 
religious or civil tyranny throughout the world. 

As every event whatſoever, every circumſtance 
of the life of every man, is ordained and over-ruled, 
by the infinitely ' wiſe and good Creator, for the 
virtuous improvement, and preſent and final hap- 
pineſs of the univerſe, and of each individual in it, 
we may be fully perſuaded, that where man intends 
evil, God intends and brings forth good, and that 


the beſt purpoſes of the divine government will be 


promoted by the means of thoſe unworthy paſſions, 


every philoſophical treatiſe, his name is to be found, and in almoſt 
every page. They all own that moſt of their diſcoveries are due, 
either to the repetition of his dirererie, W ne 1 1] 
through his works. 

which 
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which compelled this eminent perſon to take refuge 
in America. Nay, already thgg have begun to 
ſhew themſelves, in the reception which has been 
given to Dr. Prieſtley, and in the general eſtima- 
tion in which he is held, notwithſtanding the baſe 
arts which have been uſed, (of which more here= 
after) to poiſon that people” 8 minds, and turn 
them againſt him. 

I find alſo from the accounts of others, beſides 
his own letters, that a very general curioſity is 
excited about him and his writings. Many of 
theſe have already found their way to that conti- 
nent; and cannot but conduce, in à variety of 
ways, to the improvement of its inhabitants; and 
muſt, in one inſtance particularly, be of moſt eſſen- 
tial ſervice, in a' country, where, from various 
cauſes, from the inhabitants mixing ſo much with 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, and their intimate 
connexioh with the French officers who aſſiſted 
them in combating for their liberties, a very gene- 
ral ſcepticiſm has taken place, eſpecially in the 
Southern States. Dr. Prieſtley's invaluable works, 
the Inſtitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
his Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
together with the Letters to Unbelievers, by which 
fome of our.beſt writers have ſince profited, cannot 
but be of infinite uſe. 


It was natural for Mr. Paine to ſend over, and 
for the Americans to be inquiſitive after his famous 
work, * The Age of Reaſon,” which had reached 
the country before Dr. Prieſtley's arrival in it, and 

Was 
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was much extolled and circulated. He ſoon found 
that it was deſired and expected, that he ſhould 
make ſome reply to it, and undertake a cauſe, 
which he was held ſo well able to defend. 

Mr. Paine is very far from being a contemptible 
adverſary, as he poſſeſſes the talent, perhaps above 
all other writers, of arreſting the attention of his 
readers, and making them pleaſed and deſirous of 
going on with him, which, with many, is one 


_ ſtep towards convincing them. 


Without diſparagement to the learned and i inge- 
nious replies, which others have made, to this 
popular work againſt revelation, he has here met 
with an opponent, who has moſt thoroughly con- 
futed, if he has not done ſomething even toward 


converting him. Here are no expreſſions of aſto- 


niſhment at any of his aſſertions, however ſtrange 
and ſingular; no accuſations of his writing with 


+ bad views, or that he is to be blamed for writing 
againſt the Bible, if he diſapproves or thinks it a 
bad book, But with that candour and mutual 


reſpec, which becomes men canvaſſing important 
points, and ſeeking after truth, Dr. Prieſtley 
frankly acknowledges thoſe groſs errors among 
chriſtians, which Mr.' Paine juſtly reprobates, 


. whilſt. he detects and plainly ſhews him his miſ- 


takes in every thing of importance, which he has 
advanced againſt real chriſtianity, and that it ſtands 
firm and ſecure againſt his objections, as _ all 


others » 


The continuation of the Doctor's 1 to the 
French politicians and philoſophers, which conſti- 
tutes the firſt part of the preſent. publication, is 

admir- 
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admirably contrived, like thoſe which. have gone 
before, to recover them to the belief of chriſtianity, 
which they have diſcarded. And his efforts, with thoſe 
of others, whom Providence ſhall hereafter raiſe vp, 
will, I hope, be effectual, to plant again the goſpel, 
which had been really loſt, in that country, For 
the chriſtian religion, as they had metamorphoſed 
and corrupted it, and in the ſtate in which it 
remains in Italy, Naples, &c. and in Spain and 
Portugal, the dire abodes of the Inquiſition, had 
actually generated and tends to generate, that infi- 
delity and atheiſm into which a great part of the 
French nation had fallen, and which was becoming 
univerſal. And as many of our on countrymen, 
from various, long- ſubſiſting cauſes, that might be 
pointed out, and not a few among the younger 
part of the learned profeſſions, from the reading 
of this work of Mr. Paine's, and from the proſelyt- 


ing zeal of ſome * minute philoſophers lately riſen ' 


among 


* Perſons of no mean abilities, and of serben word and 
probity, the fruits, not of their philoſophy, but of the chriſtian 
religion in which they were educated, and the early habits they had 
derived from it ; yet ſurely, very minute philofaphers, and blind, who 

can argue as if there was no God; who can maintain that the eye 
was not made for ſeeing; who, in the face of day and of the ſun, can 


+ 


behold this fair fabric of the world, with marks of wiſdom in every 


part, and not perceive it to be the work of an intelligent creator. 
Hear however the verdict of true philoſophy. * I had rather 
believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Mlcoran,: 


than that this univerſal frame is without a mind. And therefore 


God never wrought miracles to convince Atheiſm, becauſe his ordi- 
nary works convince it. It is true, a little philoſophy inclineth 
man's mind to Atheiſm, but depth in philoſophy bringeth mens 
minds about to Religion, For while the mind of man looketh upon 


| ſecond | 
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among us, are faid to be haſtening into the ſume 
dreary gulph, it is not too much to expect, that a 
due attention to this work of Dr. Prieſtley's, and 
to his other writings, may ſave them from it. 


823 40 1 FE lr 
& * 


bat now could nile up fuch a ſtorm againſt 
ſo reſpectable a character, as to conſtrain him to 
retire a voluntary exile from his country, to which 
he was fo fingular an ornament, to whoſe benefit 
his whole life and ſtudies had been dedicated, and 
where he was ſo” juſtly loved and eſteemed by the 
and the liberal, and . ſorme' of ths ma 


57. 


exalted characters: 1 e 
In the number of theſe, to conſine Weyl to this 


metropolis only, and to ſuch of them who have 
finiſhed their part, and left this ſtage of human 


life, T ſhall begin with one of the firſt characters 


of our "Bliſs, one of the moſt amiable and benevo- 


e ade rot fn lem, and go no 
further: but when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and 
linked together, it muſt flye to Providence and Deity t.“ 
I would add, that not to worſhip this beneficent parent of the! 
univerſe, would ſtop the current of thoſe affections which belong to. 
kim, and which are as natural as thoſe to our. ſellow · creatures, and, 
make no ſmall part of our happineſs; and would, by degrees, extin- 
guiſb-all thought of him, and lead to doubt, if not to deny, his very, 
exiſtence, with all its immoral. conſequences ; eſ] pecially, if the 
' faſhionable ſyſtem be taken up when young, before any better habits 
are formed. A ſubjeR, this, not ſufficiently conſidered by the, 
. Ingenious author of the * Memoirs of Planetes,” who in the compaſs, 


of a\ few lines, (p. 113. ) wipes away all application to God by 


prayer, not reflecting, how poor a ſupport he leaves for 2h praice 
of jnftice and benevolence. to cur fellow-creatures, which he rightly | 
wakes the road to happineſs, but ſurely not the only road. . 


4 Bacon's Eſſays. ; 
| lent 
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lent of human beings, Dr. Price, whoſe life was ſpent 
in learned labours for the good of his country and of 
mankind, and who, by his writings ſtill continues to 

inſtruct and ſerve them: with him Dr. Prieſtley 

lived in long and uninterrupted friendſhip, ce-- 
mented by the ſimilarity of their ſtudies and pur- 
ſuits, though differing to the laſt in ſome points, - 
which are held to be conſiderable and important- - 

That generous, public ſpirited perſon, Sir George 
Savile, his country's guardian and delight, ever 
held him in high honour and eſteem for his uncom- 
mon Abilities and virtues, and for his ſkill in the | 
arts and philoſophy, which he loved; and was 
always happy when he could ſee him, and particu- 
larly to be his hearer at the chapel in Eſſex- ſtreet, 
where he himſelf attended. 

With Mr. Lee, the late Attorney General, a 
man of fine talents, quick diſcernment, unbounded. 
candor and goodneſs of heart, being near him in 
age and place of birth, he had an intimate friend- 
ſhip, till the death of the former diſſolved it. As 
no man was a better judge, no one in general more 
admired and prized Dr. Prieſtley's moral, theolo- 
gical, and political writings; and among the latter, 
his Letters to Mr. Burke, occaſioned by his“ Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France, &c.** Theſe. 
Letters were conſidered by him as a maſterpiece in 
their way, interſperſed with fine ſtrokes of wit. 
and humor, and the trueſt eloquence, and a full 
confutation of the falſe reaſoning, ' and danger- 
ous arbitrary principles, advanced in that cele- 
brated work. Only he vas apprehenſive, that 
he might hurt his uſefulneſs,. and increaſe the 


6, Mehra of many againſt him, by his well- meant, 


a but 
1 


found) the recollection of which will be always 
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but injudicious predictions of the fatal conſe- 
quences that would enſue from the Pon of a 


timely reformation. 
At Mr. Lee's houſe in Lincoln en for 
near twenty years, we were wont to ſpend the 


Sunday evenings together, whenever they were in 


town; happy nights of chearful pleaſantry, and free 
diſeuſſion of all ſubjects, (for two men, more 
formed and furniſhed for ſocial converſe are rarely 


profitable and pleaſing, never, alas, now to return! 
But all does not end here: for there is an aſſured 
hope of living again, and converſing with virtuous 


friends, in a more durable and till happier ſtate. 


I I muſt not omit two prelates, truly to be revered, 
as being ſingularly free from the narrow prejudices 
attached to theit order, who were not aſhamed of 
profeſſing themſelves the friends of Dr. Prieſtley ; 
the accompliſhed Biſhop Shipley, the friend alſo of 
Dr. Franklin and of America, with whom he was 
long acquainted ; and the venerable Biſhop of Car- 


liſſe, Dr. Law, who was in perfe& accord with 


him in his ſentiments on moſt ſubjects. £ 
This ſhort liſt will, for brevity's ſake, finiſh with 
one more name, ever to be honoured: To ſhew on 
what terms of mutual affection and high eſteem, 
Dr. Prieſtley converſed with that true patriot, 
chriſtian, ſcholar, and philoſopher of the firſt rank, 
Dr. John Jebb, there needeth only to mention the 
Dedication to him, of bis Treatiſe on the Doctrine 
of Philoſophical Neceſſity. In that beautiful, and 
luminous compoſition, proceeding from the fulneſs 
of the heart, and conviction of the truth of that 
glorious principle in which they both agreed, you. 


- 
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read the true character of the men, what excellent 
creatures they were, and what all may become, 
who are under the like influences. | 

Dr. Prieſtley however had one quality, an arcane, 
active zeal for the reformation of things confeſſedly 
wrong and hurtful, which was not calculated to 
procure a general love and eſteem, but often the 
contrary, in the prefent ſtate of things, and im- 
perfect condition of mankind. 

Penetrated with the moſt abſolute conviction of 
the reality of the Divine Unity, and of the con- 
nection which the belief of it had with the virtue, 
the peace, and happineſs of mankind, he beheld 
with deep regret, the whole chriſtian world, the 
proteſtant part of it by no means excepted, funk 
in idolatry, and ſo far gone from the idea of the 
Divine Being, taught by the jewiſh lawgiver, and 
reinforced by Jeſus Chriſt, as to make the ſame 
| Jeſus, his meſſenger, the ſupreme God himſelf, and 
to worſhip him equally with the Father of himſelf 
and of the univerſe. He therefore heſitated not, 
in his immortal writings, from the preſs, in the 
ſmalleſt fize, and to the level of the loweſt capa- 
cities; as alſo in larger and more learned volumes; 
from the pulpit alſo on public and proper occa- 
ſions, (for otherwiſe his diſcourſes were on things 
that related to a virtuous life and practice) to main- 
tain and defend, that there was no God but the 
Father; and that the worſhip of Jeſus, by proteſt- 
ants, was equally idolatrous with the n 'of 
his mother Mary, by the papiſts. | ; 

He was alſo much grieved with the nicety 1 
reſerve, which ſome profeſſed unitarians ſhewed, 
in not publicly owning their principles, in ſtill 

2 2 fre- 
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frequenting the public eſtabliſhed worſhip, which 
to them was 1dolatrous; and in ſcrupling to call it 


ſuch, 


But perhaps in nothing did Dr. Prieſtley give 
more offence, or more excite the ill-will of many 
againſt him, than by thoſe freedoms which he took 
in cenſuring, what he held above all other things 
the moſt baneful to true religion and the goſpel, 
the interference of the civil power in the things of 
religion, all uſurpation upon conſcience, wherever 
lodged, or by whomſcever exerciſed. This queſtion 
he was called forth to diſcuſs on many occaſions, 
in defence of himſelf, and of all Diſſenters from 
the State-religion ; but particularly in a work, at 
Hirſt publiſhed ſeparately, in the form of Letters to 

the Inhabitants of Birmingham, now printed to- 
gether in one volume. 
An ordinary perſon would have ſunk under. the 
means that were uſed toaſperſeand depreciate his cha- 
racter. But conſcious of his own upright views and 
abilities, and of the falſhood of the charges brought 
againſt him, and of the goodneſs of the cauſe he had 
undertaken, he, with perfect eaſe and compoſure, 
repelled the attacks of his adverſaries: for he was 
by no means the aggreſſor. With a continual vein 
of pleaſantry, he plays with the arguments urged 
againſt him, in refuting them; and if his remarks 
are ſometimes ſevere and cutting as a razor, the 
reader will judge, whether there was not a cauſe. 
Swift's Draper's letters certainly had not more 
true humour, nor were more plain, and adapted to 
every ä Some may be pleaſed with 
| the 
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the ſample of his ſtile and manner, which I have 
put in the margin 7, and perhaps be diverted 
__ . 110500 | 9 wi. WE 7 1Y; 


hn 


: Biſhop Hurd, in the life of his friend and patron, 
Biſhop Warburton, lately . publiſhed, has. thought 
fit to declare, in very ſtrong terms, his condemna- 
tion of Socinians in general, and of Dr. Prieſtley in 
particular. Evidently alluding to and in contraſt 


* « A good lady, who wrote me an anonymous and ſcolding letter, 
on the idea, as ſhe ſaid, that, being unworthy of the caſtigation of 
any man, the pen of a <voman'was more properly employed, began 
her curious letter with ſaying; that I “ ſeized on Mr. Madan as 
a cat ſeizes on a mouſe.” But if ſhe had recollected that both 
Mr. Madan and Mr. Burn were the aggre/ſors, in this controverſy, 
ſhe would have ſeen that they conſidered themſelves as the cats, and 
me as the defenceleſs mouſe. However if they have found them- 
ſelves miſtaken, and ſ-e reaſon to think, with my anonymous corre- 
ſpondent, that I am the cat and they the mice, I hope they will be 
ſatisfied that, though I have played with hom! a little, I have done 
them no material injury, (ſuch as they would have done to me} 
but have taught them for the future not wantonly to provoke _ 
animals of prey, more ſavagely diſpoſed than myſelf. 

« It is true, I aman avowed enemy to the churcheftabliſhment of this 
country, but by no means to apy who belong to it. I write againſt 
Calviniſm, but have the greateſt reſpect for many Calviniſts, and 
wiſh to make them exchange their daring for my /ight. I am alſo 
an enemy to Atheiſm and Deiſm, but not to Atheiſts or Deiſts. I 
have a particular friendſhip for many of them in this country and 
other countries, and I write in order to inform and reclaim them. 
There is nothing perſonal in all this, They think as unfavorably 
of my HHem, as I do of theirs. Let all points of difference be fairly 
diſcuſſed. Truth will be a gainer by it. But let us reſpect aue 
another as we reſpect truth itſelf; love all; and wiſh the good of 
all without diſtinction. This is true candour, and conſiſtent with 
the greateſt zeal for our particular opinions,” Familiar Letters to the / 
Inhabitants of Birmingham, Þ. 186 | 

>. 23 with 
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with him, he mentions the diſſenting miniſters, 
with whom Biſhop Warburton was acquainted, as 
men © who did not then glory in Socinian impie- 
ties, or indulge themſelves in rancorous invectives 
againſt the Eſtabliſhed Church.” p. 112. a 
Again, p. 119. ſpeaking of Bp. Warburton, he 
ſays: Next to Infidels profeſſed, there were no 
Tet of writers he treated with leſs. ceremony, than 
the Socinian ; in whom he ſaw an immoderate pre- 
ſumption, and ſuſpected not a little ill faith. For, 
2 to believe the divine authority of the 
ſcriptures, they take a licence in explaining them, 
which could hardly, he thought, conſiſt with that 
belief. —In ſhort, he regarded Socinianiſm (the 
idol of our ſelt-admiring age) as a ſort of infidelity 
in diſguiſe, and as ſuch he gave it no quarter. 
One cannot help lamenting that Bp. Hurd in his 
very advanced years, in writing the life of his 
friend Bp. Warburton, ſhould feel it either neceſ- 
ſary or right, to try to enhance his character, by 
traducing a whole body of chriſtians, neither deſti- 
tute of learning, nor ſmall in number, and of well 
known probity, (having nothing to gain but perſe- 
cution) though he call it in queſtion: and this for 
holding ſentiments, which they certainly think 
they derive from the teachings of their divine 
maſter Chriſt, and for which they give their reaſons, 
which are before the public, and which ſurely 
Bp. Hurd ought rather to have endeavoured to 
confute, and ſet them right, inſtead of merely rail- 
ing-againſt and giving them bad names. 

Tf we may judge of Biſhop Hurd from "bis 


theological writings, he appenre "to have given 
more 


% / 
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more of his application to philology and the Bellas 
letters, than to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which 
may have prevented his attending to the impor- 
tance of exhibiting them to the Engliſh nation as 
genuine and correct as poſſible. For otherwiſe he 
could not have ſpoken ſo degradingly * of the la- 
bors of a learned prelate, Dr, Lowth, much his 
ſuperior in his own, and in every way; nor have 
endeavoured to throw cold water on the noble de- 
ſign of a new tranſlation of the Bible, which Biſhop 
Lowth had ſo much at heart, and ſtrove to pro- 
mote. 

Happy would it have been, if Biſhop Hurd had 
been diſpoſed, at the time, to give attention to the 
weighty © Conſiderations” addrefſed to him by Dr. 
Prieſtley, in the concluſion of the ſecond volume of 
his © Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity.” 
He might thereby have been happily influenced to 
what would have turned out to the honor and fur- 
therance of the Goſpel, as well as for the benefit 
of the State. But he had taken his ply, and the 
cloſe of the ſcene is too near to look for a change, 

on this ſide the grave. 


There was however always a large number 
among the clergy, and members of the church of 
England as well as the Diſſenters, throughout the 
kingdom, though few in compariſon of the large 
maſs, who were not back ward in teſtifying, nor 
ſome of them in publicly declaring, their value 
for Dr. Prieſtley's exalted character and extra- 
c ordinary merits, and their obligations to him 
33 * Life of Biſhop Warburton, p- 94» 
a 4 for 
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for the benefits they received from his writings. 
At the time, when a panic was ſpread through the 
nation, and too generally credited, of ſecret plots 
and conſpiracies to deſtroy the king and the con- 
ſtitution, and to level all ranks and property, and 
"multitudes thronged to court to teſtify their loyalty, 
and no obloquy and abuſe were thought too groſs 
to be vented againſt the Diſſenters, and Dr. Prieſtley 
by name, who were held forth to the public as 
accomplices in the nefarious defign : indignation 
at the fight of ſuch impoſition and eaſy credulity 
on the one ſide and on the other, and the mean 
adulation of many, but not ſpringing from any 
diſreſpect to the prince on the throne, drew from 
a genius of ſuperior order, the following ſtrains 
- addreſſed to Dr. Prieſtley, which Milton himſelf 
might have been "__ to own: 


Stirs not thy ſpirit, Prieſtley, as the train | 
With low obeiſance and with ſervile phraſe, 

File behind file, advance, with ſupple knee, 

And lay their necks beneath the foot of power ? 

Burns not thy cheek indignant, when thy name, 

On which delighted ſcience loy'd to dwell, 
Becomes the bandied theme of hooting crowds? ? 
# With timid caution, or with cool reſerve, 

Wben e'en each reverend Brother keeps aloof, 
Eyes the ſtruck deer, and leaves thy naked fide 
A mark for power to ſhoot at? Let it be. 
On evil days though fallen and evil tongues,” 
To thee, the ſlander of a paſſing age | 
Imports not. Scenes like theſe hold litile ſpace 
| In bis large mind, whoſe ample ſtretch of thought 
+ Gtiſps future periods, —Well can'ſt thou afford 


To 
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To give large credit for that debt of fame | 
Thy country owes thee, Calm thou can: ſt ths it 
Jo the flow payment of that diſtant day, 
If diſtant, when thy name, to freedom's join d, 
Shall mee the Ulanks of a RIOT Rn 


Dec. 29, 1792. 


The Times, and other Mme prints, kept 
no bounds in throwing their malignant aſperſions 
upon Dr. Prieſtley, after the burning of his houſe, 
library, &c.; with a view to repreſent him, as 
having brought down this vengeance juſtly upon 
himſelf, for his pretended republicaniſm and hoſ- 
tility to government; on the principle, no doubt, 
of the Italian aſſaſſins, the injurer never forgives. 

It was aflerted in this paper of the 19th of July, 
1791, that at the dinner, on the preceding 14th of 
July, to celebrate the French Revolution, one of 
the firſt toaſts that was drank, was, Deſtruction to 
the preſent government, and, The King's Head upon 
a charger. And it was immediately ſpread through 
the kingdom, that it was Dr. Prieſtley, who gave 
this toaſt, although he was not preſent on the occa- 
ſion. This rumour was at the time publicly con- 
tradicted, and proved to be falſe, yet the ſtory ſtill 
continues to have credit with many perſons, who 
probably never ſaw the fact truly ſtated. - This 
Paper, with ſome others, ſeem to have had a ſtand- 
ing order to calumniate Dr. Prieſtley at all ſeaſons, 
under the notion that ſome of their dirt muſt ſtick, 

One other inſtance only of their ſcandalous be- 
haviour to Dr. Prieſtley, firſt openly expoſed a few 
weeks ago, I ſhall tranſcribe, from one of the 
public prints, that it may not die away, but re- 
main a monument of their inventive faculty. 


A pa- 
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A paragraph inſerted in the True Briton, and 

the Sun, of the 11th of December, 1794s 
© There is a gentleman living in Leadenhall- 
ſttreet, who went over to New York in the ſame 
veſſel with Dr. Prieſtley. He ſays nothing could 
ſurpaſs the chagrin and diſappointment of the 
Doctor on his arrival there, at the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions, the cool manner in which he was received, 
and the difficulty there is for a European to ſettle 
Himſelf to his mind. Two young men from Bir- 
mingham, whom he had brought up Unitarians ; 
whom. he had cloathed, educated and fed ; whoſe 
paſſage he had paid, to that Land of Promiſe, on 
condition of their ſerving him there, quitted their 
maſter the third day after their arrival, ſaying, that 
they were free to do as they liked, and that they 
would ſerve him no longer. The Doctor found no 
invitation to preach in any of-the churches in that 
Country, which likewiſe was mortifying ; for it 
appears they do not like a political geſpel from the 
pulpit there. A Mr. Lyon, a rich farmer, who 
went over at the ſame time, and bought an eſtate, 
Fold it ſoon after on account of the manners of the 
people; his workmen, in ſmock frocks, would 
dine with him, and bring their companions with 
them: In ſhort, the traits of ruſtic democracy are 
extremely laughable, at the ſame time that it is 
clear, they muſt render America intolerable to any 
man accuſtomed to live as we do in England. 
America is only good for the ſtout-working-man, 
who labours himſelf, but not at all for the rich 
Farmer or Manufacturer. The idea of emigrating 
6 | j | there 0 


xxvii 
there will ſoon ceaſe; and there are now at New 
York numbers of Engliſh who would return, but 
their money is all gone, and they have not the 
means | 70 
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A REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

© A paragraph having appeared in the papers 
(the True Briton, and the Sun) of the rith of 
December, 1794, ſtating the diſappointment of 
Dr. Prieſtley, and Mr. Lyon, on their arrival in 
America; the latter, being now returned to this 
Country for a ſhort time, declares the whole to'be 
falſe; and though the Doctor's character ſtands 
too high, both there and here, in the eſtimation of 
every well wiſher to the human race, to need Mr. 
Lyon's defence, he thinks it but juſtice, in the 
Doctor's abſence, to blunt the point of an Aſſaſſin's 
dagger. If Addreſſes from all the different ſo- 
cieties, (the Tories excepted) and deputations 
waiting upon him in all the principal Towns 
chrough which he paſſed, congratulating him upon, 
and welcoming his arrival in their country, and 
the offer of the Profeſſorſhip of Chemiſtry in Phi- 
ladelphia, are marks of the cool reception he met 
with, it muſt be allowed the aflertions are true. 
As to the two young men, mentioned as coming 
from Birmingham, who ſhewed ſo much ingra- 
titude to the Doctor, the fact is, there was no per- 
{on whatever on board the ſhip from that place, 
nor any other perſon, to whom the aſſertion is ap- 
plicable. That the Doctor received no invitations 
to preach, is equally without foundation. A ge- 
| neral 
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neral diſlike to political doctrine from the Pulpit, 
ſhews the good ſenſe of Americans, and this coun- 
try, by holding it in proper contempt, would do 
well to copy after them. As to Mr. Lyon, he 
never purchaſed any, eſtate, of courſe could not ſell 
it with loſs, neither- had he any ſervants there; if 
he had, he can have no heſitation in ſaying, he 
ſhould have been as well ſerved by them, as he 


was in England, and with as much proper atten- 


tion and reſpect. The Country is not a good one 
for idle and debauched characters to emigrate to, 
becauſe they will find nobody coming under that 
denomination will get employment ; but Mr. Lyon 
_ +defies the proof of a ſingle inſtance of any perſon, 
not anſwering the above deſcription, wiſhing to 
teturn to England, except like himſelf to prepare 
for a final removal and ſettlement there. Servants, 
and labourer's wages are more than double what 
they are here, notwithſtanding | the Farmers and 
-Graziers profits are great in proportion, | Maſons, 
both ſtone and brick, Carpenters, Cabinet- makers, 
Mill-wrights, Wheel-wrights, Blackſmiths, Shoe- 
makers, and Taylors wages are two-thirds higher 
than in this Country. 


The ſame bad ſpirit which perſecuted Dr. 
Prieſtley at home, produced an infamous and formal 
attack upon him from the Preſs, after his retreat 
to America; the title of which was, 6 Obſerva- 
tions on the Emigration of Dr. Joſeph Prieſtley, 
1 on * en Addreſſes delivered to him, on 
N a Io. 1 | His 
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his arrival at New York. Philadelphia, printed: 
London, reprinted. 1794. 

In this piece, the writer repreſents Dr. Prieſtley 
as a firebrand, an open and avowed enemy to the 
conſtitution of his country; whoſe property had 
indeed been deſtroyed by a mob for thoſe very 
principles, but that he had received ample repa- 
ration for his loſſes, notwithſtanding his whining 
lamentations every where to the contrary, &c. &c. 

I ſhall not enter into the queftion, whether the 
pamphlet was firſt conceived and originated in 
America, or in England, though not a few incline 
to think it, in a great meaſure, of Engliſh growth. 
From whatever quarter it iſſued, it is the work of 
2 man who ſheweth himſelf void of truth, and of 
every moral principle, if he were an engliſhman ; 
if an American, a groſs and ignorant calumniator. 
I am happy, however, to be able to ſpeak from 
knowledge, that in America, this libellous publi- 
cation, which was deſigned to calumniate, - and 
inſtigate the country againſt Dr. Prieſtley, on his 
firſt arrival, had quite the contrary effect, and in- 
ſtead of anſwering the vile purpoſe, did really re- 
commend him more than a laboured panegyric on 
his character could have done. For the Ameri- 
cans were not , wholly ignorant (what civilized 
country in the world is ignorant) of his writings, 
of his being one of the firſt philoſophers of the 
age, and an eminent defender of true religion. 

But what ſtill moſt of all helped to giye credit 
to, and to ſpread this atrocious attack on the moſt 
virtuous of men, was the Review of it, made by 
the Britiſh Critic, for the month of November, 


1794, 
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1794, and the giving it the ſeal of their appro- 
bation. f 
Be the original author of the pamphlet who he 
will, and whatever the degree of his guilt, their's 
is of much deeper dic, who could coolly and de- 
liberately adopt and recommend it, as they could 
not but know it to be a tiſſue of abominable ca- 
lumnies. 

The Reviewer ſets out with great une 
and with rhetorical art and ſtudied malice, ſtrives 
to lift up his little pamphlet to the rank and dig- 
nity of larger volumes, on account of the impor- 
tance” of the teſtimony it gives concerning Dr. 
Prieſtley ; and for that end labours to prove it of 
American origin. Let the reader judge of the 
complexion of the piece by the pompous ſtile of 
the very firſt ſentence in it. 

* We ſometimes elevate a pam pblet, on arenas 
of its importance, to a rank among our primary ar- 
ticles, and this honour is peculiarly due to a ftranger, 
tho comes forward to give his deciſion as an umpire, 
on points wherein the paſſions of Engliſhmen may 
be ſuppoſed +; hah pres to bias their: judg- 
Went.” © 

The reſt of the review is taken up, with a crafty 
ſelection df the moſt atrocious accuſations at full 
length, with ſhort innuendos, that they forbear * 
to quote ſome paſſages out of concern for the 
Doctor, but really to excite the greater attention 
to then , giving, in their comments e 


* n dal or infer the conjeiures that follow, becauſe we 
Zope they are too ſevere,” 
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a force and ſting to the vileſt inſinuations, Which 
they would not otherwiſe have had. 

Did theſe Reviewers never hear, that Dr. prieſtley 
has been an eminent Tutor of youth, a teacher of 
the goſpel, beloved and eſteemed by all to whom 
he has borne theſe relations; a philoſopher of ſome 
note? How can they then paint him merely as a 
monſter that delights in blood and confuſion; for 
nothing elſe can their readers gather from their 
exhibition of him and his character. oy 

If you had looked, Gentlemen, into his nume-+ 
rous writings, would you not have perceived, for 
he is plainneſs and ſimplicity itſelf, that he had 
been from early youth devoted to God, and' to- 
virtuous purſuits; that he has never been influ- 
enced by views of intereſt and mean ambition, but 
earneſtly ſought the truth, and openly profeſſed 
what he diſcovered, for which he has been a ſuf- 
ferer from very early life to this hour that he is 
perſecuted by you, 

If you would take his character * his ene 
mies and oppoſers, who have openly owned them- 
ſelves as ſuch, and not from ſuch aſſaſſins in the 
dark, whom you chuſe to truſt ; do you find that 
they ever allege againſt him any thing merceniry, 
or cruel or deceitful, or charge him with any 
crime, but a too vehement zeal and ardor for a re- 
formation in church and ſtate, which he believes 
would ſave both, but they ſay, would throw all 
things into-confuſion and deſolation? And is he 
for this to be frowned upon by men in power and 
the governors of his country ; to have his houſe, 
noble library, philoſophical apparatus, and valu- 

able 
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able manuſcripts, burnt and deſtroyed, and his life 
endangered, and to be jeered and inſulted when he 
complains of the heavy loſs? Is he for this to be 
hunted down, like a wild beaſt, from his native 
land, to which he has been the greateſt benefactor, 
to be purſued acroſs the great ocean, and not be 
ſuffer-d, as far as ye could prevent it, to have a 
friend to compaſſtonate-him, or a place where he 
could lay his head in peace and ſafety? 

I ſpare to ſay, to whom vulgar report aſcribes 
the direction of your periodical | publication, efpe- 
cially on theological ſubjects, and what relates to 
men's civil and religious rights. But this is 

an ill ſpecimen of the diſcharge of the office ye have 
undertaken, a very honourable one in itſelf, to 
form the public mind and taſte, to enable your 
readers to make a right judgment of the truth and 
falſhood of the things and characters that come 
before them. 

O moral degradation! O anne to ſcience! when 
its votaries can lend their rare abilities, heaven's 
gift for better purpoſes, to pleaſe the great, and 
gain their favour, who are far from being the moſt 
_ virtuous; and to lower and depreſs eminent virtue, 
and hinder others from reaping advantage from 
that example and thoſe writings, by which they 
might be formed to * and excellence, and 


happineſs for ever! 


A copy of the preſent work was very lately put 
into my hands, by a gentleman who had brought! it 


h from * when I reſolved to make it public 
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und print it immediately, having been much in- 


quired after, the ſubject alſo being very ſeaſonable 
and important, It ſoon occurred, that it would be 
defireable, and proper for me, if I could acquit my- 
ſelf in it in any tolerable manner; to take the op- 
portunity that offered, of faying ſomething in 


behalf of an honoured and beloved friend, that 


might remove or ſoften the violent prejudices en- 
tertained againſt him, in this country, and in this 
country only ; for in all others, his fame 1 is great, 
and his character revered. , 

It is a fact too well known; and of every day's 
expeadlaitin that theſe prejudices here run ſo ſtrong, 
that, in general, in promiſcuous public compa- 
nies, among the clergy, nobility, men of fortune, 
thoſe that are already raiſed high, or that look for 
preferment in the different learned profeſſions, all 
who are connected with miniſters of ſtate, it is an 
affront to mention the name of Prieftley, and to 
commend his writings would be followed with a 
dead filence, if not a rebuke. I have therefore en» 
deavoured, in the foregoing ſheets, to vindicate 


his fair fame, and to indicate the cauſes of this an» 


tipathy, and mean, unmanly conduct, which can 
only injure the perſons themſelves, by keeping up 
an averſion to this eminent perſon, and his writ- 
ings, by which they might be benefited and im- 
proved; but cannot hurt him now, who is out 
of the reach of all perſonal inſult. 

Unqueſtionably, the ſevere truths Dr. Prieſtley 
delivered, irritated the minds of ſome againſt him, 
FAA ae 
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of good might ſpring up afterwards, as no virtuous 
effort is ever loſt, he found opportunity for this 
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fate ; but he has chiefly ſuffered by the ſpirit and 


temper of the times being changed, ſince the pe- 
riod that the venerable Hoadly went off the ſtage, 


who would have embraced our author with af=. 


fection and eſteem, and protected him. This ſpirit, 
much increaſed within a few years, has not only 
vented itſelf againſt him, but has cauſed continual 
migrations of moſt valuable perſons 'among the 


different claſſes of Diſſenters, to ſeek for that 


peace and liberty in a foreign land, which they 


. could not enjoy at home. 


Dr. Prieſtley's enemies, however, by their igno- 


rant, malevolent detraction, cannot make him un- 


happy, but only hurt themſelves. Changing his 
country, he changes not © thoſe habits, which 
form the virtuous, the holy, the benevolent, the 


upright character. Theſe conſtitute happineſs, 


theſe accompany a man wherever he goes, of which 


vo malice or violence can deprive him. In his 


paſſage to America, which was unuſually long, 


; upwards of eight weeks, he was happy, as all ſuch 
ver will be, in contemplating the new ſcenes of 


nature, which preſented themſelves to view, which 
he deſcribes in his letters, and ſpeaks of obſerva» |. 
tions made by him, that ſuggeſted various experi- 


get his apparatus at liberty. Ever intent alſo upon 
fowihg the good ſeed of truth and virtue, at all 
feafons, and in all places, in truſt that ſomething 


moſt proating employment, which would be the more 


likely to-ſucceed, as he is always chearful, and the 
fartheſt poſſible from all religious gloom, nor diſ- 
poſed ever unſeaſonably to obtrude advice or in- 
ſtruction. Mentioning in his firſt letter, the va- 
riety of characters that were in the ſhip, ſome 
that did not trouble themſelves much about reli- 
gion, but © a number of ſerious perſons, univer- 
ſally Calviniſts, though the majority were mode- 
rate, as you will ſuppoſe,” ſays he, on their ap- 
plying to me to perform divine ſervice to them. 
This I did with much ſatisfaction, when the wea- 
ther and other circumſtances would permit, ſeveral 
others of the paſſengers. joining us.“ Theſe things 
are not mentioned as being peculiar or extraordi- 
nary, but to ſhew his bent and diſpoſition. 

Never was any one's bias and turn more miſtaken, 
than in his being reckoned a political character; 
although, like Locke and Newton before him (at 
the time of the Revolution) he would have been 
ready to ſtand forth, at any hazard, when properly 
called out, and his country's liberties in danger. 
What he ſays of himſelf, in a letter ſoon after his 
arrival in America, ſpeaks the truth concerning 
him, in this reſpect. As I am much attended 
to, and my writings, which were in a manner 
unknown, begin to be inquired aſter, I propoſe 
to get my ſmall pamphlets immediately printed. 
I ſhall carefully avoid all the party politics of the 
country: for I have no other objects beſides reli- 
gion and philoſoph p. 

I cannot conclude. better chan with an * ® 
* his lat letter, which ſhews his views and 
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deſigus to be the ſame which they have been from | 


early life. 


It is dated the latter 4s of "IRE from 
Northumberland town, upon a branch of the 
Suſquehanna, the place of his reſidence; 

© You are concerned, as I apprehended you 


would be, at my fixing in this place, fo much out 


of the world as you actually take it to be. But 


had you been here, you would not, I think, have 


adviſed me to do any other than I have done, 

diſtant as it is from my original views.“ 
Then follows a large ſatisfactory detail of his 

reaſons for declining the invitation-to the Chemi- 


to him in the handſomeſt manner, and was nat 


for ſome time after, if it be now filled up, with 


a hope that he might change his een. 
He then goes on: (4 

As to my uſefulneſs in other reſpects, I really 
think it will eventually be greater in conſequence 
of not immediately forcing myſelf into a more 
public ſituation. My writings which are now 
much inquired after, and were not known or 
thought of before, will. prepare the way for. my 
preaching in Philadelphia, which I am determined 
upon, about two months the next winter, In the 


mean time I ſhall have a ſmall congregation here, 


all the more intelligent people in the place having 


agreed to join in building me a place of worſhip. 


We ſhall firſt build a ſmaller place, which may 


-- afterwards ſerve for a dwelling houſe, or a library+ 
room, which we talk of eſtabliſhing, and after- 
wards to erect a place of ſome elegance; the 


| ground 
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ground for which I have already ſecured. This 
town not only will be, but even js, a place of 
greater reſort than you may imagine. And if we 
eſtabliſh a College here, I do not think that I 

could any where be fixed to more advantage ; 
eſpecially if it be conſidered, that I have here the 
leiſure for my purſuits that T could not have in a 
populous town, and the climate, &c. much ſupe- 
rior to any thing near the © cope in ſeveral impor- 


tant xelpects.” 
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LETTERS 
* 
PHILOSOPHERS and POLITICLANS | 
1 , 
FRANCE. 


2 


LETTER VI. 


Of the 56% Method of communicating moral 
nn, to Man, 


MY FELLOW CITIZENS, - | 


enthuſiaſm, the admirable Report of Robeſ= 
pierre on the ſubje& of morals and religion, and 
rejoice to find by it, that ſo great and happy 
a change has taken place in the ſentiments. of 
the leading men of France, fince the year 1774, 


when J was in your country. Then, excepting 


Mr. . Necker, who was a Proteſtant, every 
perſon of eminence to whom I had acceſs, 
and, as I faw reaſon to think, every man of 
letters almoſt without exception, was a pro- 
feſſed atheiſt, ' and an unbeliever in a future 
Nate on any principle whatever. At 

your whole National Aſſembly have profeſſed 
e — 


= 


I HAVE read with pleaſure, and even. wink 
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2 
4 


their belief in the being of a God, and alſo in 

a future ſtate, on the principle of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, as highly uſeful, if not- ne- 
ceſſary, to the obſervance of thoſe moral duties, 
which are eſſential to the well being of ſociety. 
Taking it for granted, that theſe are now 
your ſentiments, as well as thoſe of the Nati- 
onal Aſſembly, many of whoſe members rank 
with philoſophers, as well as politicians, give 
me leave freely to expoſtulate with you on 
your rejection of chriſtianity, which has no 
other than the ſame object, and the principles 
of which appear to me to be much better caleu- 
lated to anſwer your great purpoſe. The * 1 
of morality, whether they reſpect the Supreme 
Being, our fellow creatures, or outſelyes, 
ſuch as the obligation of oaths, the duties of - 
Juſtice and humanity, thoſe of men in the re- 
Alnstions of magiſtrates and common citizens, of 
Huſbands: and wives, of parents and children, 
pf maſters. and ſervants, and the rules of ſo- 
briety and moderation in the government of 

all our paſſions, are taught with infinitely 

greater clearneſs and authority in the ſcriptures, 

as the voice of God, the common parent of the 

human race, than they are by the mere light 

5 = nature. 

. T he ſufficiency of the light of nature is the 
/ 2 boaſt of + unbelievers in revelation; 

# but the deduction of moral and religious truths, 

Sony $3223: 2 | ſpeculative 


French Philoſophers, &c. E 
ſpeculative or practical, from mere appear- 


ances in nature, is, in many caſes, far too 
difficult for the bulk of mankind. That by the 
mere light of nature mankind in general would 
ever have attained to the idea of a God, an 
intelligent author of nature, is by no means 
probable. Appearances which are conſtant and 
ihvariable, as I have obſerved before, ſeldom 
draw the attention of the bulk of mankind. 
They ſee that ſtones, and other heavy bodies, 
always fall to the ground; they ſee the ſun, 
moon and ſtars, riſe and ſet every day; they 
ſee ſummer and winter ſucceed one another 
every year; they (perceive in themſelves vari- 
ous powers of action and enjoyment; but, with- 
out attending to the cauſes, or reaſons, of 
theſe things, or, contenting themſelves with - 
the moſt abſurd and inſufficient reaſons.” It is 
enough for them that the appearances are uni- 
form, ſo that they can e ER _ 
them, and act accordingl. "a 
The moſt ſublime and Wade doctrines 
of religion, are thoſe of the unity of God, of 
the immenſity of creation being the work of 
one great agent, governed by one ſuperintend- 
ing providence, and tending to one great end- 
viz. the happineſs of the percipient, and eſpeci- 
ally the rational, part of the univerſe. But theſe 
are ſo far. from being deductions eaſily drawn 
by * bulk of mankind, that, after being in 


a * 


4 Toe io tle 
poſſeſſion of them, they have appeared to be 
too great to be retained by them, and have al- 
ways eluded their graſp. The doctrine of a 
multiplicity of gods, gods of different pro- 
vinces, powers, and characters, ſome aiming 
to do good, and others evil, has always forced 
itſelf on mankind, and has never failed to 
be followed by the moſt abſurd and miſchiev- 
' ous ſuperſtitious practices, calculated, as was 
imagined; to obtain the favour of theſe vari- 
ous deities. This has ever been the caſe, with 
Heathens, Jews, and Chriſtians, and it has 
only been by repeated revelations, that men 
have been brought back to the belief of the 
unity of God, and the important ee 
ſequences of that belief. 
The precepts of univerſal 3 PAR aid 
parte juſtice, are allowed to be the moſt 
important in the whole ſyſtem of morals ; but 
nature, without a ſuperior interpreter, does 


not teach them, with ſufficient clearneſs and | 


_ . uniformity; becauſe we ſee many evils, and 
many of them ſuch, as the moſt innocent per- 
ſons are involved in, take place in the uſual 
cCourſe of nature, and therefore, no doubt, 

according to the will of the author of nature. 

That all natural evils are ultimately ſubſer- 

vient to good, I have no doubt, but it is far 

from being apparently ſo; and kings and 

, conquerors, who ſpread undiſtinguiſhing ha- 

_ yock wherever they come, might plead that 

| they 


French Philoſophers, Cc. F. 
_ "they imitate the Almighty, in his ſtorms and 
tempeſts, in his plagues, peſtilences, and fa- 
mines. 

It is poſlible, however, that by much W 
tion, and frequent obſervations on the general 
order of nature and providence, intelligent per- 
ſons might arrive at the belief that all evil will 
ultimately produce good. But this will not 
give them the full ſatisfaction which all chrif- 
tians have from believing, that men inſpired by 
God have, in ſo many words, affured them, that 
all things will work together for good to them that 
love him, that they may ſafely rejoice in all tri- 
bulation, and even chearfully die in a good cauſe, 
depending upon a happy reſurrection, and an 
abundant recompence being made to them in 
the life to come. It is impoſſible that the mere 
contemplation of nature ſhould give men this 
full confidence, which is the parent of habitual 
devotion, and of the moſt heroic action. | 

That men are the offspring of God, and 
therefore, that he is our parent, are ideas ſuf- 
ficiently natural, pleaſing, and uſeful ; but they 
are only realized, and felt, when God actually 
calls us his children, and encourages us to ad- 
dreſs him as our Father who it in Heaven. _ 

What nature teaches us with reſpe& to the 
manner in which we ſhould conduct ourſelves 
in life, is not in words, intelligible to all men, 
but muſt be deduced by way of inference from 

* Tc 


- T.oetters to the 
appearances, which one man will interpret in 
one way, and another in a different one; and 
every man being neceſſarily biaſſed by his own 
5 prevailing inclination, he will generally con- 
ceive that his own favorite purſuit is not for- 
bidden by it; ſo that moſt men will live much 
as they pleaſe, and yet all imagine that hey lie 
agreeably to nature. But in revelation, God, the 
author of nature, ſpeaks in a language, that, 
with reſpect to every thing of importance, can 
never be miſunderſtood, and which muſt ever 
command reſpect. It is equally the language 
of a parent, and of a ſovereign, anxious tor the 
„ e of all his children. | 1 
All that you can make of nature is a figura- 
tive perſonage, whom you may addreſs as you 
would the heavens or the earth, which are 
parts of it; and of God, conſidered merely as 
the author of nature, (but who has never diſ- 
covered himſelf except in viſible objects, ſuch 
as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the earth, or the 
plants and animals with which it is ſtocked,) 
you cannot form ſuch an idea as you do of a 
perſon, approaching more nearly to a human 
being, of whoſe feelings you have a perfect 
knowledge, and to whom, by the principle of 
aſſociation; ſentiments of veneration and- love, 
which. lead to obedience, are intimately united. 
The idea of the mere author of nature, whom 
you can ſee only in his works, will not make 
ſuch 
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ſuch an impreſſion on the mind of man, as is 
made by that of a real perſon, who, beſides 
being conceived to be intimately "vroſent to you, 
can, if he pleaſes, ſpeak” to you, and permit you 
to ſpeak to him, and to whom you can always 
addreſs yourſelves with a certainty of being 
heard, and being attended to by him. The 
promiſes and threatenings of ſuch a being as 
this will be nn as choſe of a e or 
a of aan 
The God of the Scriptures 15 en een 
in this light, as the experience of all Jews and 
Chriſtians witneſſes. The God who appeared 
to Abraham, who delivered the law from 
Mount Sinai, who ſpoke by the prophets, and 
who diſplayed his power, and ſignified his will, 
by Chriſt and the apoſtles, will be confidered, 
and behaved to, as a real perſon, the object of 
the higheſt reverence, and the moſt ſincere 
attachment; one to . whom men will natural 
pray, and in whom they will put confidence. 
And the commands of ſuch a Being, delivered 
by his authorized meſſengers, will be obeyed as 
thoſe of a real ſovereign, whoſe favour will be 
deſired, and whole diſpleaſure will be dreaded ; 
and conſequently, as theſe commands had no 
other object than the duties of morality, this 
ſyſtem of revelation, which you diſclaim, is far 
better adapted to promote your great object, 
og the ſyitem of mere natural religion. 
| B 15 So 
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So much more are men impreſſed by any 
thing approaching to humanity, that there was 
the greateſt wiſdom and propriety in the Divine 
Being, condeſcending not only to make uſe of 
articulate ſounds, ſuch as conſtitute human 
ſpeech ; but to exhibit appearances of the human 
form in his firſt communications with man, as 
was probably the caſe with Adam, and perhaps 
with Abraham; though afterwards, as men 
attained more juſt and ſublime ideas of the 
Supreme Being, thoſe appearances were with- 
drewn. That there is nothing in reality re- 
volting to the human mind in the idea of the 
Divine Being condeſcending to manifeſt himſelf 
to men in this familiar manner, however it may 
now be objected to, is evident from univerſal 
| hiſtory, which ſhews that all men, in early ages, 
expected, and readily believed in, ſuch appear- 
ances. Nor was this the caſe with the vulgar 
only: for Socrates himſelf, ſenſible of the dark- 
neſs in which he, and the reſt of mankind, were 
involved, with reſpect to truths of the greateſt 
importance, expreſſed his earneſt 2 for ſome 
divine inſtructor. #7 N hat alete 
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LETTER VII 


* 


Of H. Rorical Evidence. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HISTORICAL evidence, on which the 
belief and authority of revelation muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reſt, has been greatly undervalued by 
the advocates for the ſufficiency of the light 
of nature. But the experience of all mankind 
is againſt them ; ſince there are no truths which 
more readily gain the aſſent of mankind, or are 
more firmly retained by them, than thoſe of 
an hiſtorical nature, depending upon the teſti- 
 mony of others. It is a kind of evidence to 
which all men are moſt accuſtomed, ſo that it 
is quite familiar to them; and it is peculiarly 
adapted to the great bulk of mankind, who are 
unuſed to abſtract ſpeculation. The authority 
of a parent or of a tutor, we ſee to have the 
greateſt weight with young perſons and others 
who have not been uſed to think for them- 
ſelves. They naturally take it for granted, that 
what they have been taught by them may be 
depended upon ; and from their own natural 
love of truth, they acquire a general confidence, 

| that 


70 e 
that when men who are even ſtrangers to them, 
have no intereſt in their ge . they will 

not deceive them. End 

Hence it is that we - weak; in fact, no firmer 
+ * perſuaſion concerning any thing, than we have 
of the exiſtence.of many things which we have 
never ſeen ourſelves, nor ever expect to fee, 
and of the truth of fats, which we know only 
from the information of others, as that there 
are ſuch places as Conſtantinople and Pekin, 
and that Charles I. of England, and Lewis 
XVI. of France, were beheaded ; and no 
diſtance of time ſenſibly diminiſhes the force 
of this perſuaſion, when the facts have been 
fully afcertained. Who, that is at all acquainted 
with ancient hiſtory, entertains the leaſt' doubt 
of Julius Cæſar having been killed in the 
Roman ſenate houſe, of Xerxes having been 
defeated i in his attempts to conquer Greece, or 
Babylon having been taken by Cyrus? un 
Such a fith as this we (ee, in fact, to be as 
= ſiufficient a foundation for action, as faith of 
= any other kind whatever. Conſequently, that 
=. God may chufe to ſignify his will to men, that 
[ theſe men may prove their divine miſſion by 
| miracles, or ſuch works as God, the author of 
nature, could alone-perform, and that the per- 
' formance of ſuch miracles may be atteſted” by 
proper evidence, ſo as to be entitled to our 
/ fulleſt credit, are things eaſy. of belief to man- 
Kind in general, Indeed all men, in all ages, 
| have 


deen proved? by miracles? But where are 
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have been diſpoſed to believe theſe things, and 


only a few ſceptical perſons have entertained 
doubts reſpecting the credibility of miracles, 
or the propriety of the Divine Being having re- 
courſe to them, in order to communicate his 
will to men. It is not from ſuppoſitions, but 
from actual fact, that we are to learn what 


mode of inſtruction, or what kind of evidence, 


is beſt calculated to impreſs the minds of men. 


The Great Being who made man, and who beſt 


knows him, will, no doubt, employ the beft 
method for this purpoſe ; and it, ſeems to be 
agreeable to the general plan of his providence, 


to make uſe of men for the inſtructors of men. 


Rouſſeau, who received the morality, and 
even the divine miſſion of Jeſus, though, in- 
conſiſtently enough, without admitting the 
miracles recorded in the books of ſcripture, ap- 


pears not to have given ſufficient attention to 


the nature and force of hiſtorical evidence, when 
he aſks the following queſtions; (Exile, bv. v.) 
God, you fay, has ſpoken. But to whom 
has he ſpoken? To men. But why, then, 
have I heard nothing of it? It would have 


been no more trouble to him, and 1 ſhould 


then have been ſecure from deception. How 
has the miſſion of the meſſengers from God 


thoſe miracles? In books. Who have writ. 
* ten thoſe books? Men. And who have ſeen 
| | « thoſe 
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* thoſe miracles? The men who atteſt them. 
„What, always human teſtimony? Always 
men who tell men, what other men have re- 
„ lated ? How many men between God and 
| "ec me 12 | 

He might have aſked juſt the Gs queſtions 
with reſpect to all facts in ancient hiſtory, or 
any thing elſe that he himſelf had not ſeen; 
and yet, like other men, he certainly enter- 
tained no more doubt with reſpe&t to many 
things of this kind, than if he had ſeen them 
himſelf. 

As to the evidence of miracles, it is preciſely 
of the ſame nature with that of other facts. It 
is only requiſite that it be fronger, on account 
af their want of analogy to other facts. But 
if the evidence of any facts, miraculous or na- 
tural, be ſufficient to ſatisfy thoſe who faw 

them, it may be made equally ſatisfactory to 
thoſe who did not ſee them. If the perſons, who 
themſelves ſaw the miracles, were in ſufficient 
numbers, and ſufficiently unbiaſſed, we can have 
no doubt but that (ſince thoſe perſons were 
conſtituted in the ſame manner as we are) had 
we been in their place, e ſhould have been as 
well fatisfied as they were. Nay, in many caſes, 
men are even better ſatisfied with the evidence 
of other perſons than they are with their own, 
from a diſtruſt of their own ſenſes and Judg- 


| ment. 
1 would 


the ſcriptures in the original tongues, the moſt 


"2 
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I would alſo obſerve, that if other hiſtories, 
though written in ancient and unknown lan- 
guages, can yet be made "credible to the un- 
learned, ſo may the hiſtory of the Bible; and 
it cannot be denied, that mere French and En 
gliſh readers have as firm faith in the hiſtories 


of Greece and Nome, as thoſe'who are acquainted 


with the Greek and Roman languages. : 
Chriſtianity, more than any other religion, 

is calculated for the uſe of plain and unlearned 

perſons; and tho” the learned only can read 


unlearned have ſufficlent means of ſatisfying 


themſelves, by comparing different trauſſa- 
tions, &c. with reſpect to the fidelity with 


which the general ſenſe has been conveyed tb 
them; and this is all that they are intereſted in. 
This or the other particular book of the Old or 
New Teſtament, or particular parts of books 
may be ſpurious; but if the general hiſtory 
of the Jews, as contained in the books of 
Moſes, and the moſt general account of the life 
of Jeſus, of his principal miracles, his death, 
and his reſurrection, as related by any of the 
Evangeliſts, be true, we have ſufficient reaſon 
to regulate our lives by the precepts of chrif- 
tianity, from the firmeſt faith in that reſurrec- 
tion to an immortal life, of which it gives us 
the fulleſt aſſurance, mn 
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In order to form a judgment concerning the 
reality of prophecies and miracles, which are 
the proper proofs of a divine miſſion, Rouſſeau 
((44.) ſays, We muſt know the laws of chance, 
** and probabilities, to judge whether a predic- 
tion can be accompliſhed without a miracle: 
% we muſt know the genius of ancient lan- 
« guages, in order to aſcertain what is a pre- 
« diction. in thoſe languages, and what is only 
* a figure of ſpeech; what facts are within the 
4 order of nature, and what are not; and laſt- 
« ly-to ſay, why God has choſen, as an at- 
<< teſtation of his having ſpoken, methods which 
< have themſelves ſo much need of atteſtation; 
c as if he ſported with the credulity of men, 
c and as if he purpoſely avoided the true means 
te of perſuading them.“ 
But if this writer would avoid: what he him- 
ſelf (15.) conſiders as an intolerable inconveni- 
ence, viz. that © there ſhould | be as many 
< miracles as natural events,” it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, that they ſhould not be exhibited to 
all men, but only to ſome men, and on: parti- 
| cular occaſions, and that the perſons who were 
witneſſes of them, ſhould tranſmit their Know- 
ledge of them to others, in the uſual, but 
what are found by experietge to be ſufficient, 
methods. 
In ſome caſes, no doubt, it may be difficult 
* — a prediction from a fortunate 
gueſs, 
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guels, and alſo a miracle from an event within 
the compaſs of nature. But in many caſes, 
and eſpecially ſuch as. occur in the ſcripture 
hiſtory, there is no difficulty at all. With re- 
ſpect to theſe, the moſt ſceptical of men can- 
not pretend that there could be any doubt of 
the reality of the prediction, or of the mira- 
culous nature of the fact, if the appeatances 
were ſuch as the hiſtorians deſcribe. Was it 
poſſible, for example, to have been by means 
of any natural diſeaſe, that the firſt born, and 
the firſt born only, of all the Egyptians, and 
the firſt born of their cattle, as well as of their 
men, ſhould all die in one night, and that thoſe 
of the Iſraelites ſhould entirely eſcape, and after 
an expreſs and unequivocal prediction, that it 
would be ſo? Could any power in nature, that 
we are now acquainted with, divide the Red 
Sea, and the river Jordan in ſuch a manner, as 
that ſome millions of people ſhould walk * 
them as on dry land ? * 

With reſpect to prophecy, 8 it a been 
by any natural ſagacity, that Moſes predicted 
the fate of the Iſraelitiſi nation to the end of 
the world; or, leaving out what is yet to come, 
could he have deſcribed their fituation ſo ex- 
actly as all hiſtory ſhews it to have been, till 
this very time, and as we ourſelves now, ſee 
it to be? Or could our Saviour have foretold 
the Katenen of Jeruſalem, and the total de- 
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molition of the temple, as events that ſhould 
take place in that very generation, when it is 
evident, that no other Jew of that age had the 
leaſt apprehenſion of any ſuch thing ? It re- 
quires no more knowledge of philoſophy, or of 
human nature, than all men are poſſeſſed of, in 
order to avoid 1 8 1 in ſuch clear caſes as 


theſe. 


I am, &c. / 
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GENTLEMEN, 


THE Prigeiple- on Which you maintain 
the doctrine of a future late of retribution, are 
much more liable to be called in queſtion than 
thoſe of revelation. Philoſophers will never 
. approve of them, and their opinions will have 

weight. with thoſe who are not philoſophers ; 
and no authority of laws-can prevent this. Tt 
is not your national aſſembly decreeing that the 
belief of the being of a C0 and of the immor- 
6 tality 
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tality af the human ſoul, are the principles of 
religion with Frenchmep, that will make them 
be believed by the people of France, or, of any 
other nation. The proper authority, on Which 
any ſpeculative principles, which are the foun- 
datian of all practice, are founded, muſt be the 
reaſons alleged in their favqur; and it will be 
faid, that admitting there is a God, or an intel- 
hr} author of nature, where is the evidence or | 
man ſurviving the grave ? : 
Men are pat, in reality, aQtuated' by any 
ether principles than thoſe of other animals. 
Our faculties differ from theirs only in degree, 
and by no means in 44; and thoſe of ſome 
brutes approach very near to thoſe of ſome 
men; and as men live, ſo they die, in the fame 
manner as brute: creatures. Conſequently, if 
it be any thing in the natural conſtitution of 
man, on which you found your expectation f 
the immortality of the thinking principle withip | 
him, you muſt have the ſame expectatian with 
B to every brute aun, and exen every 
When men ceaſe to hreathe, they ceaſe o 
think, and alſo to ſhew any ſigns of percep- 
tion, juſt as brutes do; and you commit both 
in the ſame manner to the garth, when every 
principle of which they confiſted, is either diſ- 
ſolved, and diſperſed by the proceſs of putre- 
action, or affords: 3 r 
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mals, ſo as to ſuſtain life in ſome other form. 
What appearance, then, ot what natural evi- 
dence of any kind, is there, that any part of 
the dead man, or the dead animal, eſcapes? 
Or, if any thing inviſible to us ſhould eſcape 
at death, what evidence is there af that part of 
man retaining all the powers of ee and 
thought? 

If While a man Fives, his faculty of cpink. 
ing is deranged by a blow on the head, or a diſ- 
caſe of the brain; or if when he is thrown into 
a ſtate of ſound ſleep, his faculty of thinking be 
ſuſpended, how can he perceive, or think, when 
his brain is infinitely more diſordered, or when 
he has no brain at all? Certainly there is no 
analogy in nature that can lead us to form 
ſuoch a concluſion. Had we had no knowledge 

of men but in a fate of death, it would have 
2 no more rational to ſuppoſe that Fey 
ere poſſeſſed of the power of thinking, than 
— ſo many logs of wood had the ſume power. 
If yon ſay that it is impeſſible to conceive 
how the properties of perception and thought 
ſhould reſult from any organization of mere 
matter, J ay it is equally impoſſible to coriceive - 
how the properties of gravitation, 'of magnet- 
im, or of electricity, ſhould reſult from the 
ſubſtances *which we find to be endued with 
them. The connection between the ſubſtance. 


_ the — is 3 unknown in all 
« | the 
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the caſes. Beſides, what do we know of imma- 
terial ſubſtances more than we do of thoſe that 
we call material? We have, in fact, no pro- 
per idea of any ſulſtance, but only of the pro- 
perties by which they affect our ſenſes, and 
which we ſay inhere in, or belong to them; 
ſo that to the mere terms material or immaterial, 
as expreſſive of things or ſubſtances, and ex- 
cluſive of their properties, which we ſay belong 
to them, we equally annex no ideas at all. Con- 
ſequently our difficulty with reſpect to the 

cauſe of perception and thought, is not at all 
removed by ſuppoſing that they belong to an 
immaterial ſubſtance, which is inviſible to us, 
and which eſcapes when a man dies. 
Fe you fay that there muſt be ſomething in man 
which is immortal, in order to his receiving 
a juſt recompence for his actions in this life, it 
will be aſked, what reaſon. have you to expect 
that men will receive from the author of na- 
ture, any other recompence than they do in 
this life? You. can only judge of. the defigns, 
as well as of the power of God, from what you 
ſee of his works and his providence; and if 
you ſee that men actually 49 die in theic crimes, 
without receiving any proper puniſhment, the 
fair inference is, that, the author of nature, 
who is the author of life and of death, did not 
intend that they ſhould receive any. If you 
e idea of God, he is a Being of 


9 your 
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your own imagination, and therefore nothing 

that you can ſuppofe ſuch a being as be 

ought to do, or to provide for, can be the 

ground of any real expeQation Whatever. 
I cannot help obſerving that Monſ. Robef- 

pierre, in his excellent Report on the ſubject, 


gives no reaſons whatever for. his belief in the 


immortality of the ſoul, beſides the import- 
ance and uſe of the doctrine; and Mr. Paine, 
who in his Age of Reaſon profeſſes the ſame be- 
lief, contents himfelf wich faying, page 10, 
that The power which gave him exiſt- 
t ence 1s able to continue it, and that it ap- 
* Pears to him more probable that he ſhall 
« continue. to exiſt hereafter,” than that he 
% ſhould have had exiftence, as he now has, 
„before that exiſtence began.” But he gives 
no reaſon whatever auby this appears to him to 


be probable. Before he had any exiſtence at 


all there were numberbeſs millions to one, 
that he never would have exifted. For 
exactly ſuch a perſon as Mr. Paine was but one of 
an infinite variety of beings, that might have 
been produced, and therefore, conſiſtently 


enough with what he has advanced, there may 


be many millions to one againſt his exiſtence 
after death. That the power whieh gave him 
exiſtence is able to continue it, is no Proof at 


All that he will continue it; ſince there is, no 


ne —_— things within the 


power 
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purer vi. th os ths wr RY 
take place. 


The more attention you give to this im- 
portant ſubject, the more fattsfied, I am con- 
fident, you will be, that no principles beſides 
thoſe of chriftianity can enſure the firm belief 
of a future ſtate, as neceſſary to that doctrine 
of future retribution, which you with to eſta- 
blifh. In the principles of chriſtianity, there 
is nothing metaphyſical or dubious. That man 
will ſurvive the grave, chriſtianity aſſures us, 
not on the principle of the immateriality, or 
immortality, of any thing invifible belonging 
to a man, which death cannot affect, but on the 
actual reſurrection of the whole man in a fu- 
ture period; and this upon the poſitive word 
of him that made man, and who, no doubt, 
has power, though in a manner which we can- 
not comprehend, to reſtore _ _ AS he 
firſt gave. 

That the Divine Being has 9780 men this 
aſſurance, is confirmed: by ſuch evidence as no 
perſon can reaſonably object to. For in the na- 
ture of things, ſtronger evidence could not 
have been given, or even imagined; as I pre- 
fume I have ſufficiently proved in my Di 
courſe en the reſurrectuùn of Fefus, to which 1 
take the liberty to refer you.” What could the 
moſt incredulous of men have required more, 
—_ that a man, commiſſioned dy God; and 


C "2 evidencing 
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evidencing his miſſion, by unqueſtionable mi- 
racles (ſome of which were raiſing of dead 
perſons to life) ſhould not only affert the 
doctrine, on the authority of thoſe miracles, 
but, as an ultimate proof of it, ſhould exhibit 
himſelf as an example of it, by announcing 
his own death and reſurrection within a limited 
time, being put to death by his enemies; in 
the moſt public manner poſſible. The cer- 
tainty of his reſurrection was alſo evident from 
the conduct and miracles of the apoſtles, acting 
in bis name afterwards. 

EVvidence of this kind is far better adapted * 

to the nature of man than any arguments that 

can be alleged in favour of the immortality 
of the human ſoul, which, it is well known, 

never, in fact, produce any conſiderable ef- 
fect, ſo as to induce men to ue and to ar, 
and ſtill leſs to die, in the full perſuaſion of its 
truth; and it cannot be denied, that this has 
been unqueſtionably the caſe of thoufands and 
tens of thouſands, with reſpect to the chriſtian 
doctrine of 4 reſurrection. What real influ, 
Ence had the doctrine of the immortality of 
the ſoul upon any of the ancients ? And it is 
well known, that the little appearance there 
 wasof the belief of it, had vaniſhed before the 
time of Chriſt. It is ſufficiently. evident that 

even Cicero,” who with great ingenuity: collec= 

ed, and Rated, all the arguments he could find 
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in favour of this dodge. did not wan 
any ſtreſs upon them. 

The: dee f the. EA d in Wantink 
began indeed, with profeſſing, as you do, their 
belief in the immortality of the ſoul, as well 
as in that of the being of a God, and of a pra- 
vidence: but it was not retained by their di- 
ciples. Few perſons have had an opportunity 
of being better acquainted with the unbeliey-- 
ers of my own age and country than myſelf ;. 
and I- can aſſure you, that I have hardly ever 
known one of them, who had the leaft expec- 
tation of a future life, and ſome. of them have 
publicly maintained, that the belief of it, as 
well as that of the being of a God, has done 
much harm in the world. If, therefore, you 
wiſh to eſtablich the belief of a future ſtate, 
as a ſecurity for good morals, you muſt not diſ- 
countenance the chriſtian doctrine of a refurrec- 
tion, and. rely on a- principle which has never. 
yielded it any ſolid ſupport. Ve 

Simple unitarian chriſtianity invites your par- 
ticular and ſerious attention. What you have 
hitherto ſeen of chriſtianity, has been little 
more than the ſhocking abuſes and corruptions 
of it, which have made it ſubſervient to the 
miſchievous policy of kings and prieſts. Be 
perſuaded to examine for yourſelves, and yu 
will find, that none of thoſe things which: 
have = you ſo much juſt offence, are at. 
C 4 | all 
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an aüthorised by the püre goſpel of Chriſt. 
On the contrary, his doctrines are moſt fie 
votirable te che Merty and equality of min, 
and to every thing elſe that contributes to his 
dignity and daspwelt. In the goſpel, mei of 
all ranks and deſcriptions, Jew or Gentile, Bur- 
baxian, Seythian, Bend, or free, as the apoſtle 
Paul exprefies hitnſelf, ate confidered as 2 5 
tbren, being equally children of God, and heirs 
of "(birt They are repreſented as hav- 
ing different parts to act on the great theatre 
of the world,” but 4s entitled to an equal fe- 
Ward, if they ac them well. 80 far is there 
from any preference being given to the rich 
and great, that their chance for - future bliſs, 
is always repreſerited as leſs than that of the 
poor, * on Bat account, are | Pronohnded 
moft happy. 131176953; by 34. 
MM... the OY ien of Moſes chere 
was no proviſton for à Hing, tho? all the neigh- 
bouring nations were governed by kings, and 
in the moſt arbitrary männer; and When the 
Hebrews withed to imitate their neighboudrs' in 
this reſpect, as they did in every other, the 
prophet Samuel, ſpeaking by authority from 
God, deſcribed to them the fatal conſequence 
of adopting thit form of government, in as 
 chiffieft and as emphatical 4 manner as you your- 
ſelves cold now do it, viz. as leading to ops . 
. preffivh and ER 22 of ahuſe. 


80 
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Ss far is the goſpel from being a ſyſtem of 
ecclefaſtical tyrunmy, which is the uſe that has 
been unhappily made of it, that nothing is ſo 
ſtrongly ineulcated by Jeſus as the virtue of has 
mility, and that all pre-eminence is founded on 
uſefulneſs. 'Having called his apoſtles together, 
on two of them diſcovering ſome ſymptoms” of 
ambition, he ſaid, Matth. xx. 25, &c. © Ye 
« know that the princes of the Gentiles exers 
4 eiſe deminion over them, and they that are 
great Exerciſe authority upon them; but it 
_ «© fhallt not be ſo among you. But whoſoever 
« will be great among you, let him be your 
* miniſter, and whoſoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your ſervant; even as the 
«© ſon of man came not to be miniſtered unto, 
« but to miniſter, and to give his life 4 ranſom 
« for many.“ The very ſtile made uſe of by 
the pope, who gradually uſurped all power in 
heaven and in earth, clearly points out this ori- 
ginal maxim of the goſpel,” for he calls bimtett 
the ſervant of the ſervants of God. 

Originally, all chriſtian churches were no- 
thing more than voluntary aſſociations of chriſ- 
tians who appointed officers for the uſe of .the 
ſociety, and diſplaced them whenever they 
pleaſed z and it was their firſt cuſtom, to ap- 
point a number of the ſame rank, to manage 
all their concerns, not one of whom, as the 
biſbop in after times, had any more power 
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than another. In ſhort, nothing could be more 
favourable to the principles of equal liberty than 
the genuine maxims of the goſpel, and the 
uniform * of nd; 8 ages of gha 
R 2 3: 1&1} bn 1 

Still more evident; 18 Its thatyminiters: in 
chriſtian churches, had originally nothing at 
alt to do in civil matters. In what manner 
they acquired the power of Which we find them 
poſſeſſed afterwards,” and what uſe they made of 
it, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. abundantly ſhews. But 
in no other caſe will you plead for the total dif- 
uſe of any thing, on account of the n 
which it has been ſubjec. 

Hoping that in the preſent very esl ST 
intereſting ſituation of your country, and of 
all Europe, you will take theſe things into 
your ſerious conſideration, I am, with my ſin- 
cere wiſhes for the perfect eſtabliſhment of 
your liberty, and the diſappointment of all 
your enemies, Four aA Sean u 
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PHILOSOPHICAL UNBELIEYER. _ 
PART III. 


Ferre 
. Schon of Lye of Net fe th 
| ash Sire 
; DEAR SIR, 


CONSIDERING how ae and 
important a part Mr. Paine has acted on the 
theatre of the political world, and the cager- 
neſs with which his writings have been read, 
not only in America and England, but, by means 
of tranſlations, in all parts of Europe, I do not 
wonder that you are apprehenſive that his viru- 
lent attack upon revelation, in his late work 
entitled 1 "IM of Reaſon, ſhould make an un- 

favorable 
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favorable impreſſion upon many perſons. And 
as I have been happy enough, in the former 
part of our corſtſpundtincꝭ tei have given you 


ſome fatisfation with reſpect to the writings of 
Mr. Gibbon, and other modern unbelievers, you 
requeſt my peruſal of this work, and my opinion 
of the ſtrength o or r weakneſs af the arguments 
contained in W 

I agree with you in thinking, that this work 
ſhews the famEVipgor of mind and ftrength of 
expreſſion, that Uſtin@iſh ie other kgs 
of Mr. Paine. But. L hope ta fatisfy you, and 
others who are ſufficiently candid, that he had 
not the fame previous knowledge of the ſubject 
of which he treats ; and without this knowledge 
of his ſubject, the greateſt mental ability and 
command of words ; only enable a man to impoſe 
upon the ignorant and unwary; who will! na- 
turally preſume that when a man writes with 


great confidence in his own opinion, and con- 
tempt of that of others (which are undiſguiſed 


in this work of our author) he has taken pains 
10 make himſelf maſter of his ſub: 1 that 
he feels the ground on which he There 
can de no doubt but hat Me. Paine oem 
But let us examine the foundation, of bis confi» 
dence, beginning with what he ſays of the fuf+ 
ficiencꝝ of the FEY nature 10 n ns 
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„What more, ſays he, page 70, does 
< man want to know, than that the hund, ? 

<< power that made theſe „is divine, is 
* omnipotent ? Let him believe this, with he 
force it is impoſſible to repel, if he pormits 
« his-reaſon to act, and his rule of moral life 
„will follow of courſe.” Speaking of the 
creation, he ſays, p. 66, It -preaches t al 
«< nations, and to all worlds, and this wong of 
Gad reveals to r e tees 19 
« man to know of God. * 1 

Now, much more is neceſſary to be known 
by man, than that the hand, which made him. 
and all things, is omnipotent. For all che rules 
of moral conduct by no means follow from dis 
ſcanty knowledge. A being may be omnipo- 
tent, and yet malevolent. For though che idea 
of a devil has, I believe, no archetype in nature, 
it is poſſible in itſelf, and univerſally thought 
to be ſo. Nay, whole nations have believed in 
an originally evil principle, as well as a 
ally. good one. | 
Indeed, forgetting - -what he had fad about 
the idea of the mere omnipotence of the author 
of nature, being ſuſficient to lead men to the 
knowledge -of all moral duties, Mr. Paine-calls 
to his aid the marks of bene volence, which are 
impreſſed on the face of nature, ſuppoſing the 
author of it to ſay to man, p. 86, Learn from 
« e N to all, ww de Kind co eck. 
a 8 « other.” 


— 
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' -  <, ther.” There are, no doubt, marks of be- 


dctevolence, as well as of power, in the conſtitu- 
tion of nature, and the conduct of providence, 
ſufficient to enable a reflecting mind to conclude 
chat the author of nature is ſupremely bene vo- 
lent, and that the great end of all his works is 
the happineſs of his creatures. But this is not 
ſo apparent, but that many have drawn a con- 
trary concluſion; and there are appearances in 
nature which would ſeem to juſtify the gene- 
rality of mankind, who are unable to take 
enlarged and extenſive views of things, in draw- 
ing it. At leaſt, we ſee in theſe appearances 
the natural cauſes of their miſtake. For it 
cannot be denied, that there is much evil as 
well as good in the world, much pain as well 
as pleaſure; and that the introduction of the 
evil was with a view to the production of more 
good, and not the pleaſure which. the intro- 
ducer of it took in the thing itſelf, is not . 
evident. 

Men naturally judge of the thoughts and de- 
ſigns of other intelligent beings by what they 
experience in themſelves, and obſerve in thoſe 
about them. Now, whatever be the | cauſe, 
there certainly are perſons who really delight 
in miſchief, and take a pleaſure in the ſuffer- 
ings: they occaſion to others. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that men have ſu ppoſed that there 
FN * above them, and at whoſe mercy they 

* 0 are, 
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are, who take pleaſure in tormenting them; 

and though they ſhould form an idea, that one 
Being was the author of the various and ſeem- 
ingly contradictory appearances in- nature 
(which, however, is more than mankind have 
ever in fact attained to themſelves)” they might 
ſuppoſe that this great Being was of a variable 
diſpoſition, ſometimes rejoicing” in good, and 
ſometimes in evil. To learn of him, therefore, 
and to imitate his conduct, they might think 
was occafionally to indulge themſelves in a little 
miſchief; as, they might ſay, the author of 
nature did, by ſtorms and earthquakes, or when 
he ſent war, and peſtilence, and famine among 
men. Men, therefore, left to the mere light of 
nature, might fay, that, ſince, in theſe caſes, 
there is an evident violation of all the rules of 
juſtice, as well as of mercy and goodneſs, there 
was no reaſon why men ſhould be bound by 
laws by which the — Dany 2 not . 
Himſelf. 

Agreeable to this, it is well known, that in 
the very worſhip which the heathens paid to 
their gods, they indulged both their luſt and 
their revenge without the leaſt reſtraint. They 
even inflicted the greateſt tortures upon them- 
ſelves as well as upon others, as the ſureſt "way 
to gratify the inclinations, and ſecure: the fa» 


vour of the objects of their worſhip ; and abſurd 


as we now juſtly think thoſe practices to have 
been, 
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been, it was not the wiſdom of man, but the 
preaching of that goſpel which Mr. Paindgreats 
with ſo much contempt, that brought men off 
from them. This deſpiſed inſtrument did more 
for mankind in this important reſpect in a few 
Fears, than all the learning of the Egyptians, 
and the philoſophy of the Greeks were able to 
do in many centuries. In fact, this learning 
and philoſophy, and all the light of nature, 
ſhining on the moſt improved of human minds, 
effected no real change at all; not one of the 
moſt abſurd of the popular ſuperſtitions, having 
been cortected by them. 

That nature teaches the duty of prayer to 
Sad, Mr. Paine is ſo far from aſſerting, that 
he ridicules the idea of it. What,” ſays he, 
p. 63. nis the amount of all his prayers, but 
an attempt to make the Almighty change his 
1 mind, and act | otherwiſe than he does? 
And yet men when left to nature, have univer- 
fally had recourſe to prayer. How, then, does 
Mr. Paine's theory and the practice of man- 
kind agree? It is, however, evident to me, 
that mankind in gencral have, in this reſpect, 
judged and acted more naturally than Mr. 
Paine. The generality of mankind, judging of 
other intelligent beings, and conſequently of the 
Supreme Being, from what they experienced in 
themſelves, and obſerved in thoſe, with whom 

| 4 
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that nis feelings bore a reſemblance to their own, 
; anÞt that his conduct would be directed by the 
ſame principles. As, therefore, they had been 
accuſtomed to apply for what they wanted, to 
their earthly ſuperiors, they would naturally ap- 
ply to the Supreme Being for ſuch things as 
they imagined he alone could give. Their be- 
| lieving that he knew all their wants, and was 
well diſpoſed towards them, would not prevent 

their applying to him; ſince, judging from 
their own conduct towards their children and 
dependants, they might think that he would 
defer his bounty till they applied for it; as that 
would be an expreſſion of the ſenſe they had of 
their dependance upon him, and their obliga- 
tion to him. | 

In an advanced ſtate of human nature, I can 

conceive that perztzon may be an unneceſſary 
part in prayer. We may perhaps even ſee an 
impropriety of any mode of direct addreſs to 
the Deity ; and rejoicing in the full perſuaſion 
that we have of the benevolence and wiſdom 
of the Supreme Being, indulge no ſentiments | 
but thoſe of gragitude and joy. But that petition, _ 
as well as thank/zrving, is ada pted to the preſent 
ſtate of human nature, and human life, and that 
it becomes even the moſt intelligent of men to 
join with the vulgar in that practice which Mr. ; 
Paine ſo much ridicules, 1 have the fulleſt per- 
red Oey | 
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Prayer i is a neceſſary ttep in the intellectual 
and moral 1 improvement of man, 'That habitual 
regard to God, which does not imply any direct 
alldreſs to him, but (as Dr. Hartley has ad- 
mirably and philoſophically explained the pro- 
ceſs) eminently contributes to exalt and purify, 
the mind, cannot be attained without it. As 
good and as pious a man as Mr. Paine may. be 
(and on this, no doubt, he founds the hope he 
expreſſes to have p. 8, of happineſs beyond this 
life) T am confident he would have been more 
pious, and conſequently more virtuous, if he 
had made conſcience of daily prayer, tho it may 
be too late for him to make the experiment of 
having recourſe to it now. 

If we form our judgment of the üght of na- 
ture, not from the practice of the bulk of man- 
kind, even in all ages, and all nations, but 
from the avowed principles, and conduct of 
thoſe who, in oppoſition to the friends of re- 
velation, make the greateſt boaſt of it, we ſhall 
ſee reaſon to form no high idea of the ſuf- 
ficiency of it; fince the moſt celebrated of 
modern unbelievers have defended | practices 
which are evidently unjuſtifiable. Afi. 

If there be any thing of a moral nature that 
is indiſputably right, as a brauch of perfect in- 
tegrity, it is, that a map 8 profeſſions ſhould . F 
5 correſpond. to his real ſentiments, and his con- 
dud to his 8 ſo that both by his 
| words 
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'words and his actions, he ſhould lead others 
into no miſtake concerning his principles. In 
this Mr. Paine perfectly agrees with me. It 


cc 


cc 


is impoſſible,” he ſays, p. 10, **. to calcu- 
late the moral miſchief, if I may ſo expreſs 
It, that mental lying has produced in ſociety. 


When a man has ſo far corrupted and proſ- 


tituted the chaſtity, of his mind, as to ſub- 


ſcribe his profeſſional belief to things he does 


not believe, he has prepared himſelf for the 


commiſſion of every other crime. He takes 


up the trade of a prieſt for the ſake of gain, 


and in order to qualify himſelf for that trade, 


he begins with perjury. Can we: conceive 


any thing more, deſtructive to morality than 
We; 


This inſtance of immorality, Mr. Paine ſees 


in its juſt light, when chriſtians are guilty of 


it. 


But unbelievers, who have profeſſed the 


greateſt attachment to the light of nature, have 
not only been habitually guilty of the ſame 
enormity, but have defended their conduct with 
reſpect to it. Rouſſeau, who firſt ſolemnly ab- 
jured the proteſtant religion, in which he was 
educated, and afterwards as ſolemnly renounced 
the catholic religion without pretending to have 
changed his opinion, ſays (Emile, liv. iv.) «In 
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the uncertainty: in which we are, it is INEX- 
* cuſable to profeſs any other religion than 
that in which we ate born, and falſehood, 

D 2 / « not 
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« not fincerely to practiſe what we profeſs.” 
Voltaire always profeſſed himſelf a catholic 
chriſtian, and on his death bed he made a con- 
feſſion of his faith, in which he declared, that 
he died in the catholic religion, in which he 
Was born. * Mr. Hume, Mr. Gibbon, and the 
generality of unbelievers in England, always 
wrote under the maſk of chriſtianity, and at- 
tacked it not directly, but only. in an artful in- 
ſidious manner. Not fo, the apoſtles, the 
primitive chriſtians, and the proteſtant mar- 
tyrs. It is only among the believers in revela- 
tion that we ſhall find the noble heroiſm of 
dying, rather than profeſs what is believed to 
be a falſehood. Many unbelievers have not 
ſcrupled to throw away their lives in duels, or 
to deſtroy themſelves through diſappointment, 
or ennui. But how much more noble i is it to die 
for important truth? | 
Another virtue of the greateſt importance 
to the good order of ſociety is chaſtity, or an 
adherence to the rules which have been laid 
down by all the civilized part of mankind to 
reſtrain the commerce of the ſexes. But un- 
believers, who'profeſs 'to live according to na- 
ture, have in general, made little account of 
this virtue. Rouſſeau profeſſed to think him- 
ſelf the very beſt of his ſpecies, though he made 
| no uin; of his criminal connection with a 
* | | 10 great 
. - ® Hee his life written by Condorcet.” © = 
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great variety of women. He was not married, till 
late in life, to the woman by whom he had ſe- 
veral children, all of whom he ſent to the found 
ling hoſpital, without taking any care of their 
education. He alſo ſpeaks in the higheſt terms 
of the ſublime virtue of a woman, with Whom 


himſelf, and, according to his account, many 
others in their turns had the ſame connexion. 
Surely, then, the poſitive command of God was 
highly expedient, if not abſolutely nereſſary to 
reſtrain thoſe irregularities eventually ſo hurtful 
to ſociety, and deſtructive of its peace. The 
authority of the great and wife parent of man- 
kind was required to guide the conduct of his 
children, before their own reaſon would have 
diſcovered the true rule of life, and the way ta 
happineſs. . Os) f 
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IT > muſt be af MEN 43 105 perſons, that the 
af proper. evidence, of 1 revelation, i is a miracle, 
or ſomething out of the uſual courſe of nature. 
For no other than the author of the laws, of 
nature can controul them, and . from 
them. But, ſays Mr. Paine, p. 136, 4% Un- 
« Jeſs we know the whole extent of the laws, | 
« and of what are commonly called the powers 
« of nature, we are not able to judge whether 
* any thing that may appear to us wonderful 
- * or miraculous, be within, or be beyond, or 
be contrary to, her natural power of acting.“ 

To this it is eaſy to reply, that though no 
man knows the whole extent of the powers, 
or laws of nature, we are ſufficiently well ac- 

uainted with /me of them. Not to mention, 
the caſe of the death of the firſt born, and of 
the firſt both. only, both-of men, and of cattle, 
fhronghpus the whole land of Egypt, in one hour 
of 
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of one particular night, and that diſtin Aly an- 
nounced beforchand ; or the dividing the Red 
Sea or the river Jordan, ſo that a whole na- 
tion could march through them at their lei- 
ſure, which are fats in the Old Teſtament 
hiſtoty : will Mr. Paine himſelf, fay, that the 
inſtantaneous cure of all kinds of diſeaſes, not 
excepting thoſe that require. the longeſt medi- 
cal treatment, ſuch-as dropſies, palſies, and i in- 
fanity, by a word ſpeaking, was within the 
uſual courſe of nature; or that a. man cou 
walk on the ſea, and ſtill a tempeſt, by com. 
mand, without a miracle. Still 15 will he ſay 
mat a' man who had been crucified on Friday, 
and left alone in a ſepulchte, could walk about 
and converſe on the Sunday following, as if 
nothing had been dope to him, without a 
miracle. Admitting the facts to be, as they are 
repreſented in the goſpel hiſtory, he would 
ſurely fay, that little as we 80. the whole 
compaſs of nature, ſuch things as hee are 
clearly beyond it, and unqueſtionsbly 9 
naturul. 
It is mere burleſque writing, and unworthy 
of this ſerious ſubjeR, to fay (on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of mitacles being employed to prove a di- 
vine miffion) as Mr. Paine does p. p. 139, lt 
is degrading the Almighty i into the Character 
of a ſhowman, plying tricks to. amuſe and, 
* make the people ſtate and wonder; when, - 
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in the nature of things, miracles were neceſſary 
to engage the attention of mankind, and to con- 
vince them of the power and preſence of God. 

He ſays, (75.) „ That whenever recourſe is 
* had to ſhow for the purpoſe of procuring 

* belief (for a miracle under any idea of the 
« word is a ſhow) it implies lowneſs, or weak- 
& neſs, in the doctrine that is preached.” 105 But 
might not Mr. Paine with juſt as much reaſon 
tay, that the exhibition of the works of nature 
is only another kind of ſhow; and therefore 
that no doctrine can be taught by it? But 

there are doctrines which, to man at leaſt, ab- 
ſolutely require the aid of miracles to " their 
proof ; as that of a reſurrection from the dead 
at a future period, which it is impoſſible for us 
to learn from any appearances in nature; but 
which we may firmly believe on the expreſs | 
word of our Maker, aſcertained i in the only way 
in which, it poſlibly can be aſcertained, viz. by 
A miracle. : 

But Mr. Paine thinks that, 3 the 
poſſibility of miracles, the reality of them can 
never be made credible. © Is it more proba- - 
« ble,” fays he, p. 141, © that nature ſhould go 
« out of her courſe, or that a man ſhould tell 
46 4 lie? We have never. ſeen i in our time na», 
* ture go out of her courſe; but we hayg good 
« reaſon. to believe that millions of lies have 
40 been told i in the ſame Ms. ti 1s, therefore,» 
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cat leaſt millions to one that the reporter of r 
« miracle tells a lie.” 

This is by no means the true ſtate of the 
caſe, as it reſpects the miracles recorded in the 
ſcriptures. Should, indeed, any ſingle perſon, 
eſpecially a ſtranger, come and tell me that he 
ſaw a man, who was unqueſtionably dead, ſud- 
denly rife up, walk about, and converſe as in 
perfect health, I ſhould, no doubt, conelude 
either that he was deceived himſelf, or that he 
deſigned to impoſe upon me; this being more 
probable than the truth of the fact. But when 
I find that thouſands, and tens of thouſands of 
perſons,” who had the beſt opportunity of in- 
forming themſelves concerning a fact of this 
miraculous nature, and who had every motive- 
that men could have to ſcrutinize the evidence 
with the greateſt rigour, ſhew their full perſua- 
Hon of the truth of it, by relinquiſhing every 
thing dear to them f in life, and even life itſelf, 
rather than give up their belief of it; the queſ- 
tion to be conſidered is, whether it be more 
probable: that ſuch a number of perſons, cir- 
cumſtanced as theſe were, could be impoſed 
upon, or the thing itſelf be true; and eſpecially 
if a great and good end was viſibly anſwered by 
the truth of the fact, which is-the caſe with 
reſpe& to thoſe miracles which eſtabliſhed the 
belief of chriſtianity. And what a chriſtian 
ſays, is, that to ſuppoſe all theſe perſons; who 
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had the perfect uſe of all their ſenſes, - and who 
were as capable of judging as he himſelf could 
be, and as much intereſted in aſcertaining the 
truth, to he deceived, would, in reality, be more 
extraordinary, and therefore, properly ſpeaking, 
more miraculous, than the fact in queſtion. 

It is, no doubt; true, that millions of lies 
by men; but if only ten or a 
Mr. Paine's own. acquaintance, 
dependently of one another, tell him 
| the, fame thing, as equally ſeen by themſelves, 
and he ſhould not be able to diſcover any motive 
that they could have to wiſh: to deceive him, I 
am perſuaded that, like any other man in the 
ſame Lirquſlancen,: m_ ae. would be 
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«« ſort of evidence that can be ſet up. For the 
belief is not to depend on the thing called a 
miracle, but upon the credit of ths reporter, 

% who; ſays that he ſaw it, and :therefore' the 
« thing, were it true, would have no better 
chance of being believed than if it were a 

„ lie,. The credit of the reporter, is, no 


doubt, neceſſary to my faith in the miracle 


which he reports. But this beingeſtabliſhed, 
W a EE of my bolief in a 


divine 
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divine interpoſition, becauſe none en work a 
miracle but God on. 
It is upon the ſame ſuppoſition of the abſolute 
incredibility of miracles, that he ſays, p. 1385 
« Since appearances are ſo capable of deceiving, 
« and things not real have a ſtrong reſemblance 
« to things that are, nothing can be more in- 
« conſiſtent than to ſuppoſe that the Almighty 
« would make uſe of means, ſuch as are called 
« miracles, that would ſubject the perſon who» 
performed them, to the ſuſpicion of being an 
« impoſtor,, and the perſons who related them 
«* to be ſuſpected of lying, and the docttine 
« intended. to be ſupported thereby, to be ſuſ- 
% pected as a fabulous invention. But the 
ſuſpicion of impoſture, does not neceſſarily ariſe 
from the relation of a miracle, but upon various 
circumſtances attending the narrative; and in 
theſe caſes, one perſon might entertain a ſuſpi- 
cion, when another had none at all. Hiſtory. 
unqueſtionably proves that Mr. Paine's reaſon 
ing on the abſolute incredibility, of miracles; is, 
not well founded. Since he cannot deny that 
credit has been given to miracles by men of all 
nations, im all ages; it is eyident that they are 
adapted to gain credit with men, and that by 
having recourſe to them, the, Supreme Being 
has not made uſe of un, inſtrument: far. 
gaining his purpoſe. 
e 1 . nin Un bam The | 
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The following is another truly curious, and 
I believe a quite original argument of Mr. 
Paine's on this fubje&. * It is,” ſays he, p. 13, 
& a contradiction in terms and ideas, to call 
*-any"thing'a revelation, that comes to us at 

«. ſecond hand, either verbally, or in writing. 
«Revelation is neceſſarily limited to the firſt 
* communication. After this it is only an 
«.account of ſomething which that perſon fays 
% was a revelation made to him, and though he 
«may find himſelf obliged to believe it, it 
c cannot be incumbent on me to believe it in 
«the ſame manner, for it was not a revelation 
„ made to me, and I have only his word for it, 
that it was made to him. 

On this principle, it is not Auna on Mr. 
Paine to believe what any perſon may tell him, 
and he may give credit to nothing but what 
he ſees himſelf, in which caſe his faith will be 
reduced to a very ſmall compaſs indeed. His. 
pretence to 4 contradiction in terms is à mere 
quibble. We do not ſay, that the revelation 
made immediately to Moſes, or to Chriſt, is 
ſtrictly ſpeaking a revelation to 2. But if we 
ſee ſufficient reaſon to believe that the revela- 
tion was made to hm, we are properly ſpeak- 
ing belie vers in revelation; and if the revelation, 
whatever it be, relate to the whole human race, 
as well as to the perſon to whom it was imme- 


diately made, all ne Mr. Paine himſelf 
| Included, 
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included, will find themſelves undet an n equal 
obligation to reſpect it. 1 K 

Mr. Paine's obſervation on the inſufficiency 
of human language, to tranſmit the knowledge 
of revelation, is trite, but as little to the pur- 
poſe. © Human language,” he ſays, p. 85, is 
local and changeable, and is therefore inca- 
«« pable of being uſed as the means of un- 
„ changeable and univerſal information. As 
« to tranſlations,” he ſays, p. 64, every man 
« who knows: any thing of languages, knows 
« that it is impoſſible to tranſlate from one 
« language into another, not only without 
« loſing a great part of the original, but fre- 
«« quently miſtaking the ſenſe.” But the truth 
of revelation does not depend upon niceties of 
ideas, which it is difficult to expreſs, or upon 
the niceties of any particular language, which it 
is difficult to transfuſe into another language. 
What miſtake has ever ariſen, or can poſſibly 


ariſe, from the tranſlation of the ten command 


ments, or the Lord's prayer, into all the lan- 


guages in the world? Mr. Paine might as well 
ſay, that the great facts in the Roman Hiſtory, 
ſuch as the conqueſt of Carthage or the death 


of. Julius Cæſar, could never be credihle, be- 
cauſe they are recorded in human language, 
which is local and changeable, and the tranſla- 


tion of it uncertain, as that the Moſaic or chriſ- 


tian hiſtory | is incredible on that account. If 
| there 
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| there be ſuch a thing as cavilling, unworthy of 
a ſerious writer, it is ſuch reaſoning as this. 
Indeed, I do not think, I have any where met 
with more confident aſſertions, or a looſer mode 
of arguing, than in this tract of Mr. Paine's. 
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"YOU will not much wonder that a perſon 
To occupied as Mr. Paine has been, oe ſo 
uſefully occupied, in matters of civil policy, 
ſhould not underſtand every thing ; though his 
extraordinary ſucceſs in writing on ſome ſub- 
Jets, might lead him to think himſelf equal to 
any other. But you are now, I am perſuaded, 
convinced, that diſtinguiſhed as his abilities are, 
he has not given ſufficient attention to the ſub- 

jet of revelation, that he has. totall miſcon- 
ceived the object of it, and ef) — the nature 


of 


OG oo» - 
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of its evidence. His ignorance of this ſubject, 


(ariſing, I ſuppoſe chiefly, from his contempt 
for it,) is more apparent in what he fays con- 
cerning chriſtianity in particular; the origin of 
which, as lying within the compaſs of well 
known hiſtory, it was much n for him to 
make himſelf acquainted witn. 

What is more remarkable hin; Mr: Paine 


admits things that are manifeſtly inconſiſtent 


with one another. For, according to him, no- 
thing can be more truly amiable and excellent 
than the character of Jeſus, the founder of 
chriſtianity, or more upright and diſintereſted 
than his views in founding it, - and-yet nothing 
more deteſtable than the real ſpirit and ten- 
dency of it. Indeed he himſelf fays, p. 57, 
ſpeaking of the New Teſtament, *© Out of the 
matters contained in thoſe books, together 
„% with the aſſiſtance of ſome old tories, the 
« church has ſet up a ſyſtem of religion very 


contradictory to the charter of the 2 


* whoſe name it bears. 
He was, he fays, p. 18, a virtuous and 
amiable man. The morality that he preach- 
ed and practiſed was of the moſt benevolent 
kind, and tho'- fimilar fyſtems of mortality 
*. had been preached by Confucius, and by” 

** ſome of the Greek philoſophers,” many years 
before, by the.Quakers\fince, an er en, 
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* good men in all ages, it has not been ex- 

« ceeded by any.” 

„The church, he ſays, p. 57, has ſet up 
% a religion of pomp and of revenue, in the 
<< pretended imitation of a perſon, whole life 
was humility and poverty. Jeſus, he ſays, 
% p. 22, preached the moſt excellent mora- 
« lity, and the equality of man; but he preach- 
« ed alſo againſt the corruptions and avarice of 
the Jewiſh prieſts, and this brought upon 
him the hatred and vengeance of the whole 
order of prieſthood.” ** All national inſtitu- 


* tions of churches, whether Jewiſh, Chriſ- 


« tian or Turkiſh, he ſays, p. 9, appear to me 
„to be no other than human invention, ſet up 
* to terrify and enſlave mankind, and W 8 0 
« lize power and profit. A. n 

Here, then, is an extraordinary circumſinrice, 


i which requires a little inveſtigation. The 


founder of the chriſtian ſyſtem was confeſſedly 


the moſt unambitious of men, and yet his religion 


(for he does not ſay, the corruptions or abuſes 
of it) was, an invention ſet-up to enſlave 
„ mankind, and to monopolize power and 
«« profit.” If the apoſtles and not Jeſus, were 
the founders ot this religion, as Mr. Paine ſeems ' 
to intimate; they were peculiarly. unfortunate 
in their choice of a patron, and very unſucceſs- 
ful ww ye to their object. For none of 

Ley them 
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them acquired any ſhare of power or profit ; 
and in general, after living wretched lives, ſub- 
ject to every mode of perſecution, died violent 
deaths. If this ſcheme of © enſlaving man- 
« kind, and monopolizing power and profit,” 
had any later origin, it cannot be aſcribed to 
chriſtianity itſelf, but to ſomething that aroſe 
out of it, and for which it is not anſwerable; 
and all hiſtory, though Mr. Paine may be un- 
acquainted with it, proves that this was the 
very fact. 

But before I conſider Mr. Paine's account of 
the origin of the ſyſtem to which he fo much 
objects, I ſhall attend to what he farther ſays 
concerning Feſizs himſelf ; and. this, like his 
account of the object of his religion, is a ſtrange 
mixture of truth and falſehood. That ſuch a 
_ perſon as Jeſus Chriſt exiſted (a thing not ad- 
mitted by Mr. Volney, Lequinio, and other 
philoſophers in France,) Mr. Paine, p. 22, 
does not deny. He farther ſays, © that he was 
* crucified, which was the mode of execution 
at that day, is an hiſtorical relation ſtrictly 
within the limits of pfobability. Moſt pro- 
„ bably, he ſays, p. * he worked at his 
father's trade, which was that of a carpen- 
ter, and he does not appear to have had 
any ſchool education, for his parents were 
extremely poor.“ This the evangelical hiſ- 
tory confirms; but when he adds, that The 

E «c pro- 
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* *** is that he could not write, be 


2 certainly had no foundation for it at all. If the 


general account of the hiſtory of Jeſus, which 
Mr. Paine does not call in queſtion, may be 
depended. upon, he read in a Jewiſh ſynagogue, 
and the probability is, that a man who can 
read flugntly, as reading in public requires, 
could alſo write. In one incident recorded of 
him, John viii. 6, he wrote, or made ſome kind 
of characters, on the ground. Mr. Paine ſays, 
p. 19, * Jeſus wrote no account of himſelf, of 


his birth, parentage or any thing elſe. Not 


% -a line of what is called the New Teſtament 
« is of his writing. The hiſtory of him is alto- 


e gether the work of other people.” But ſuch 
was the caſe with Socrates, and yet it was ne- 


ver inferred from that circumſtance, that he 
could not write. 1 4 
That Mr. Paine was very little acquainted 
with the teal character, and even the common 
hiſtory of Jeſus, is evident from his ſaying, 
p. 23, It is not improbable that the Roman 


government might have ſome ſecret appre- 


«« henſion. of the effedts of his doctrine, as. well 
« as the Jewiſh prieſts. Neither is it impro- 


«+ -bable, that Jeſus Chrifl had in contemplation 
a the delivery of the Jewiſh nation from the 


6c. bondage of the Romans. Between the two, 


% however, this virtuous reformer and revo- 


. anion loſt his life.“ $:4 
5 | &\ 7 5 Certainly 


— 
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Certainly there is no appearance of any thing 
like this in the evangelical hiſtory. On the 
contrary, Jeſus not only carefully avoided giv- 
ing any umbrage to the Roman government, 
but he declined giving his opinion on any poli- 
tical ſubject whatever. When he was applied 
to about the diviſion of an eſtate, he ſaid, Luke 
Xit. 14, Who made me à judge, or a divider over 
you ? When he was appealed to about the law- 
fulneſs of paying tribute ,to the Romans, he 
cautiouſly anſwered, Give unto Caſar the things 
that are Ceſar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's. | 
When Pilate, who certainly would not have 
been fo much diſpoſed to favour him, as he 
evidently was, if he had ſuſpected him of any 
deſigns againſt the government, aſked him if 
he was a king, he acknowledged it, indeed, but 
added, that bis kingdom was not of this world, 
and that he was ſent to bear wings Concerning 
truth. 
When the common people would more than 
once have placed him at their head, and have 
actually made him a king, he always rejected 
the propoſal with indignation, fo that at length 
they ceaſed to importune him on the ſubject. 
It he had had any ſcheme of this kind, but did 
not chuſe to truſt the common people, he would 
naturally have conſulted with the great men 
of his nation; and this might have recommend- 
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ed him to them. Whereas fo differently did 


they conceive of his views, as moſt hoſtile to 


theirs (whoſe with, as their whole hiſtory ſhews, 
was to emancipate themſelves from the - yoke 
of the Romans) that they thought there was 
no ſafety for themſelves but in putting him to 
death, which accordingly they contrived and 
executed. 

This; however, certainly ſhews, that Jeſus 
was a very conſpicuous character. Elſe, why 
all this alarm? He had no advantage of birth, 


or connexions, that could make him formidable. 
- He does not appear to have been a man of very 
extraordinary natural talents; and according 
to Mr. Paine, could not even write his name. 
Why then were the rulers of the Jewiſh nation 


ſo much afraid him ? Why take away the life of 


2 poor illiterate carpenter, and, not content with 


their own forms of judicature, contrive' to get 
him condemned by the Roman governor him- 
ſelf, and crucified by his order ? 

But Mr. Paine ſays, The manner in which 


% he was apprehended, ſhews he was not 


«© much known at that time, and it ſhews alſo 


that the meetings he then held with his fol- 


« lowers were in ſecret, and that he had given 


40 over, or ſuſpended preaching publickly. Judas 


« could no otherwiſe betray him, than by giv- 


25 ing information where he was, and point- 
ho ing | him out to the ofticers, who. went to ar- 


« reſt 
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i reſt him; and the reaſon for employing and 
paying Judas for this, could ariſe only 
« from the cauſes already mentioned, that of 
« - his not being much known, and living con- 
*« cealed.” 
This difficulty, however, is eaſily removed. 
The apprehenſion of Jeſus was to be in the 
night, and by the common officers of juſtice ; 
and it is very poſſible that, let a man be ever 
ſo well known in the day time, ſuch perſons as 
theſe might neither be able to find him in the 
night, nor diſtinguiſh his perſon at that time 
without ſome aſſiſtance. Beſides, why did 
the Jewiſh rulers think it neceffary to uſe the 
precaution of apprehending Jeſus in the night, 
but becauſe he was ſo popular at that time 
with the common people, that the apprehend- 
ing of him in the day time was thought to be 
too hazardous ? That the preaching of Jeſus 
was then, and at all times, moſt public, his 
whole hiſtory clearly ſnews; and when he was 
ſeized in the night, he himſelf ſaid, Mark 
xiv. 48. Are ye come out as againſt a"thief, ut 
feords and with ſtaves to take me? I was daily 
with you in the temple, teaching, and ye took me 
not. | 

Mr. Paine fays, p. 1. * The idea of the 
«. concealment of Jeſus, not only agrees very 
ill with his reputed divinity, but aſſociates 
« with it ſomething of pufillanimity ; and his 
wy E 3 e being 
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e being TER" or in other words, his being 


« apprehended, on the information of one of his 
4 followers, ſhews that he did not intend to 
abe apprehended, and conſequently that he 

% did not intend to be crucified.” 

It would be of material 18 to the 
cauſe of infidelity, that what Mr. Paiae here 
aſſerts ſhould be true, viz. that Jeſus had no 
apprehenſion of the violent death to which he 
was expoſed. But the whole of his hiſtory 
ſhews, that he knew from the beginning that 
he was to die in conſequence of his undertak- 
ing, and by a public crucifixion ; and though 


for ſome time he choſe to withdraw himſelf | 


from the perſecution of his enemies, it was 
only till the proper time was come for his 
throwing himſelf into their hands. 
Some time before his laſt journey to Jeru- 
falem, it is faid, Matth. xvi. 21. from that time 
forth began Jeſus to ſhew unto his diſciples bo 
that he muſt go up unto Jets, and fs er 
many things of the elders, and chief” priefts, and 
 feribes, and be killed, and be raiſed again the 
third day. At the ſame time, and on other 
_ occaſions, he plainly forewarned his follow- 
ers, that they muſt be ready to ſuffer as he did ; 
language which was ill calculated to favor any 
conceivable. purpoſe of an impoſtor. When 
Peter on this occaſion rebuked him, ſaying, Be 
' Wi for from thee, Lord ! This ſhall nat be unto thee. 
1 He 
V 0 f | 
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He turned and ſaid unto Bim, Get thee behind me, 
Satan. Thou art an offence unta me ; for thou 
ſavoureſt not the things that are of God, but thoſe 
that be of men. He then ſaid to his diſciples, 1# 
any man ts willing to come after me, let him deny 
himſelf, and take up bis croſs, and follow me; 
for whoſoever ſhall fave bis life ſhall loſe it, and 
whoſoever will loſe his life for my jake ſhall find 
it. If they were to die in his cauſe, what proſ- 
pe& could they have of gaining any thing by 
their attachment to him ? 
In one of the public diſcourſes of Jeſus, in 
which he compared himſelf to a ſhepherd, he 
ſaid, John x. 15. 1 lay down my life for the 
ſheep, and. therefore does my father love me, 
becauſe I lay down my hfe, that I might take it 
again. 8 
On his laſt journey to Jeruſalem, he ſaid 
Mat. xvii. 22. The ſon of man ſball be betrayed 
into the hands of men, and they ſhall kill bim, 
and the third day he ſhall be raiſed again; when 
we find the diſciples, to whom this language 
was addreſſed, as was natural, exceedingly 
Fro OO TREES J 
That Jeſus went to Jeruſalem at this tune 
with a fixed purpoſe to die there, is evident 
from what he faid when he was told that He- 
rod ſought to kill him, Luke xiii. 33. I n 
walk to day and to morrow, and the day fol. 
lawing ; for it cannot be that a prophet periſh 
E 4 13553 2 
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| out of Yeruſalem. As they were travelling, 
Mat. xx. 17. he took the twelve diſciples apart 
in the way, and ſaid unto them, Behold we go up 
10 Feruſalem, and the fon of man ſhall be betrayed 
unto the chief prieſts, and unto the ſcribes ; and 
they ſhall condemn him to death, and ſhall deliver 
him to the genfiles, to mock and to cou ge him; 
and the third day he ſhall riſe again. | 
When Jeſus was arrived at Bethany, and | 
was at ſupper there, he ſaid, by way of apology 
for Mary who had anointed him with ſome 
valuable ointment, John xii. 7. Let her alone, 
againſt the day of my embalming bus ſhe kept 
this. When he was diſcourſing in the temple, 
a few days before his death, he ſaid, alluding 
to it, v. 24. Except a gram of wheat, fall into 
the ground, and die, it abideth alone; but if 
it die, it bringeth forth much fruit." ' He that, 
loveth his hfe ſhall loſe it, and he that hateth his 
life in this world ſhall keep it unto life eternal. 
That he not only apprehended his death at 
this time, but that he was moſt ſenſibly affected 
with the idea of it, appears from what he 
added on this occafion ; Now is my foul troubled, 
and what ſhall J fay? Father, ſave me from this 
" hour ! But for this cauſe came I unto, this hour. 
But nothing ſhews the ſteady purpoſe of Jeſus 
to give up his life in his undertaking, whatever 
it was, more clearly, than his ſolemn inſtitution 
of the euchariſt the very night in which he 


Was betrayed, expreſsly, as a memorial of his 
death, 
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death, the bread repreſenting: his body, which 
was to be broken, and the wine his blood, 
which was to be ſhed. All his diſcourſes to 
his diſciples recorded in John xiv. xv. and xvi. 
and his ſolemn prayer, ch. xvii: as they 
went to the garden of Gethſemane, were cal- 
culated to comfort them with reſpect to his ap- 
proaching death, and his temporary ſeparation 
from them, John xvi. 16. A little while, and 
ye ſhail not fee me, and again a little while and 
ye ſhall ſee me, becauſe IJ. go to the Father. 
Verily, verily, I ſay unto you, that ye ſhall 
weep and lament, but the world ſhall rejoice, 
and ye ſhall be forrowful, but your ſorrow. ſhall 
be turned into joy. Ye now. have forrow ; but 
I will ſee you again, and your heart ſhall rejoice, 
and your joy no man taketh from you. In his 
laſt prayer, he fays, John xvii. 11. NW 
I am no more in the world, but theſe are in the 
world, and I come to thee, What did he mean 
by this, but that he was going to die? In the 
garden he appears to have felt what I believe 
any man of equal ſenſibility, would have felt 
in the ſame circumſtances. But though he 
wiſhed, if it had been poſſible, to have avoided 
his painful and ignominious death, and therefore 
prayed, ſaying, Math. xxvi. 39. Om father, 


if it be ' poſſible, let this. cup paſs fam me; he 
added, nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 


As Jeſus knew from the beginning the pur- 
poſe of Judas, why, ” he did not mean to be 


appre- 
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enced, did he go to the place where 
he expected to meet him; and why did he not 
endeavour to make his eſcape, which, when 
they who came to apprehend him (probably 

overawed by his preſence and manner of ſpeak- 
ing) fell to the ground, John xviii. 6, he had. 
an opportunity of doing? When he was in 
the preſence of his jewiſh judges and of Pilate, 
did he behave like a man who wiſhed to avoid 
the fate that he could not but fee was impend- 
ing over him? Had he recourſe to any mean 
ſubmiſſion, or apologies, to ſave his life? Nay, 
did be not ſhew as great marks of preſence of 
mind, and calm intrepidity, as any man ever 
ſhewed in the face of certain death? 

If all the circumſtances of the apprehenfion, 
the trial, the crucifixion of Jeſus, be duly at- 
tended-to, we ſhall no where find an example 
of truer fortitude, accompanied with the moſt 
perfect benevolence, and the moſt entire reſig- 
nation to the will of God; eſpecially if we 
conſider his extreme ſenſibility, diſcovered in 
his agony in the garden. To die with a ſpirit 
of revenge, and to bear torture with rage 
againſt a man's enemies, is a common and low 
attainment, compared to dying with that ſpirit 
of perfect meekneſs and forgiveneſs which was 
diſcovered by Jeſus, when he prayed for his 
executioners. This argues a mind of a fuperite 
* * caſt. 
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Mr. Paine, not conſidering that the great 
uſe of the death of Chriſt was to prepare the 
way for the moſt ſatisfactory evidence of the 
treſurrection, ſays, p. 52. * The chriſtian 


_ « mythologiſts tell us that Chriſt died for the 


« fins of the world, and that he came on pur- 
<«« poſe to die. Would it not then have been the 
« fame if he had died of the fever, or ſmall 
« pox, of old age, or of any thing elſe? But 
it is obvious to obſerve, that had Chriſt died 
of any diſeaſe, and of courſe in private, among 
his friends, it would always have been ſaid by un- 
believers, that he never had been actually dead; 
whereas this could not be ſaid of a man, who 
was condemned to au by his . and 
publicly cruciſied. 

Mr. Paine's account of the reflleratiforl of 
Jeſus, ſhews that he was but little acquainted 
with the circumſtances of that part of the hiſ- 
tory. ** A ſmall number of perſons,” he ſays, 
p. 21, © not more than eight or nine, are 
* introduced as proxies for the whole world, 
to ſay they ſaw it; and all the reſt of the 
„ world are called upon to believe it. But 
« it appears that Thomas did not believe the 
<« reſurrection ; and, as they ſay, would not be- 
« lieve without having ocular and manual 
% demonſtration himſelf, ſo neither will I; 
„ and the reaſon is equally as good for 
* me, and for every other perſon, as for Tho- 

66 mas. 
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% mas. It is in vain to attempt to palliate 
* or diſguiſe this matter. The ſtory, ſo far 
as relates to the ſupernatural parts, has 
% every mark of fraud and impoſition ſtamped 


upon the face of it. Who are the authors 


% of it, it is as impoſſible for- us to know, 
4c as it is for us to be aſſured that the books 
* in which the account is related, were written 
„ by the perſons whoſe names they bear. 
The beſt ſurviving evidence we now have, 
“ reſpecting this affair, is the Jews. They are 
regularly deſcended from the people, who 
« lived in the time that this reſurrection and 
_ «© aſcenſion is ſaid to have . and * 
«© ſay it is not true. 

Inſtead of eight or nine, the me endes, 
and ſeveral other perſons, ſaw Jeſus repeatedly 
after his reſurrection, and he met the great 
| body of his diſciples in Galilee by particular 

appointment. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. xv. 6. that 
% he was ſeen by more than five hundred at 
.*© once, the greater part of them being then 
« 'alive;” and it is eaſy to obſerve, that if the 
evidence of five hundred perſons, none of 
whom had any intereſt in deceiving, or being 
deceived, was hot deemed ſufficient to: eſtabliſh 
the truth of any fact, which requires nothing 
more than the evidence of the ſenſes, that of 


ive thouſand, or any other number, might be 


| oven to as inſufficient. And ſo far is this 
ö ſtory 
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ſtory from bearing any mark of fraud, or im- 
poſition, that J challenge Mr. Paine, or any 
other perſon, to propoſe any other circumſtan- 
ces that would have made it more credible 
than it now is at this diſtance of time. This 
I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn in my Dzſcour ſe 
on this ſubject, though I do not expect that 
Mr. Paine will think it worth his while to look 
into it. i 
If by the Fews who ſay that the ſtory of tho 
reſurrection is not true, Mr. Paine means the 
Jews of this age, or the Jewiſh Rulers, and the 
majority of the Jewiſh nation, at the time, it 
is acknowledged. But their unbelief is much 
more eaſily accounted for, on the ſuppoſition 
of the ſtory being true, than the belief of the 
many thouſands of Jews who entertained no 
doubt of it at the time, on the ſuppoſition of 
its not being true. For theſe muſt have had as 
ſtrong a prejudice againſt the belief of it as any 


other Jews; and no prejudice of which we 


have any account in MENS could be ſtronger 
than this. | 
Had the Jewiſh nation in general, in con- 
ſequence of their believing this fact, become 
chriſtians, Mr. Paine would have had much 
more to object to the ſtory than he now has; 
as he would, no doubt, have ſaid that the Jewiſh 
prieſts and rulers were in the ſecret, and muſt 
have had it in their power to contrive and exe- 
cute 
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cute the ſcheme of a reſurrection, or any thing 
elſe which they had thought proper for their 
purpoſe; that there does not appear to have 
been any motive for a rigorous inquiry into the 
truth at the time, and that it is too late now. 
Mr. Paine may require the ſame evidence 
for the reſurrection of Jeſus that Thomas 
did, and he may require the ſame evi- 
' dence of any other fact, and believe nothing 
but what he himſelf ſees. But it ſatisfies me, 
that perſons as incredulous as Thomas evident- 
ly was, and as much fo as Mr. Paine himſelf 
could have been, perſons as capable of judg- 
ing in the caſe, and as much diſpoſed rigorouſly 
to examine into the truth, were convinced 
of it. The evidence that ſatisfied ſuch perſons 
as theſe, and a ſufficient number of them, 
would, no doubt, have ſatisfied me, if I had 
been in their place. It is not expected that 
facts in the chriſtian hiſtory, or thoſe in any 
other hiſtory, will be believed. by the violently 
prejudiced. It is enough that they gain the 
aſſent of perſons of competent judgment and 
candour, and whoſe minds are in a proper 
| ate to be impreſſed by reaſonable evidence, 


1 am, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 


Of the proper Origin of the Scheme of Chrifti- 
anity, and Antiquity of the Books br of the Neu- 
Teſtament. 


— 


DEAR SIR, 


Mx. PAINE's account of the origin of-what 
he calls chriſtianity, is the moſt curious ro- 
mance I have ever met with. He does not 

deal in dates, any more than in quotations, 
writing wholly from his memory, and as he 
acknowledges, without having even a Bible at 
hand. But he ſhould have told us about what 
time he ſuppoſed the chriſtian ſyſtem, which 
gives him ſo much offence, was formed. He 
owns it is unjuſtly aſcribed to Chriſt himſelf. 
We may, therefore, ſuppoſe that the era to 
which he refers it, was either the time when 
the books of the New Teſtament were written, 
or when they were collected and arranged as 
they now are. But as they were collected and 
kept together, almoſt as ſoon as they were writ- 
ten, thoſe two dates cannot be far diſtant from 
one another; and indeed, he himſelf makes no 
great diſtinction between them; but having no 
knowledge of hiſtory, he refers the writing of 
theſe books to a, period even ſome centuries later 
than 


1 
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than the true one, as acknowledged by all other 
enemies of chriſtianity. 

The writings aſcribed to the men called 
« Apoſtles, he ſays, p. 73, are chiefly con- 
« troverfial, and the gloomineſs of the ſubject 
« they dwell upon, that of a man dying in 
% agony on the croſs, is better ſuited to the 
« gloomy, ſenſes of a monk in a cell, by whom 
e it 1s not impoſſible they were written, 
„ than to any man breathing the open air of 
e 

Now it is well known that nothing of the 
ſyſtem of monkery exiſted, or was thought of, 
in the time of the apoſtles; and the great maxims 
of their writings condemn every thing that 
leads to it. Let Mr. Paine point out any paſ- 
ſage in the New Teſtament that, in the moſt 
diſtant manner, intimates that God is pleaſed 
by the mortifications and torments that men 
inflict on.themſelves, or that it is their duty, or 
at all acceptable to God, that they ſhould 
ſhut themſelves up from the world, and de- 
cline the active duties of life. On the con- 
trary, if he will condeſcend to look into his 
Bible once more (but from the contempt with 
which he ſpeaks of it, it is not probable he 
ever will, or that he could read it without 
prejudice if he did) he will find that the 
great duties which he himſelf would fay 

are moſt incumbent upon meh as members of 

| e ſociety, 
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ſociety, are thoſe which are chiefly inſiſted 
upon there, and that nothing is more ſtrongly 
inculcated in the ſcriptures, than that men 
are to ſhew their love to God, their common 
parent, by kind offices to his children, and 
their brethren. 

Mr. Paine is of opinion, p. 58. a — the paſ- 
« ſages in the New Teſtament on which the 
« whole theory or doctrine of what is called the 
« redemption is built, have been manufactured 
and fabricated, on purpoſe to bring forward 
the ſecondary and pecuniary redemptions of 
the church of Rome. Why,” fays he, © are 
„we to give this church credit, when ſhe 
tells us that thoſe books are genuine in every | 
„part, any more than we give her credit 
„for any thing elſe ſhe has told us, or for 
the miracles . ſhe, ſays ſhe has performed? 
That ſhe. could fabricate writings is certain, 
e becauſe ſhe could write, and the compoſi- 
tion of the writing in queſtion is of that 
* kind, that any body might do it; and that 
** the did fabricate them is not more ĩnconſiſt - 
** ent with probability than that ſhe ſhould 
A tell us, as ſhe has done, that ſhe could, and 
did, work miracles.” 

| Here Mr. Paine is guilty of the groſſeſt ana- 
chroniſm, fince it is well known, that the 
ly!tem of pecuniary redemptions, was not eſta- 


bliſhed till many centuries after the writing of 
F the 


elf. But what ſcholar will not ſmile at his ac- 
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the books of the New Teſtament, which it 
is evident, contain nothing that could lead to 
it. To fay that the church could, or that it 
was Willing to invent books, with any par- 
ticular view, is nothing to the purpoſe, when 
all hiſtory ſhews, that the books actually ex- 
iſted long before the church had any ſuch 
views. Beſides, if ſome perſons were intereſted 
in forging books, were not others as much 
intereſted in detecting the forgery? Or will 
Mr. Paine fay, that the apoſtles, and other 
primitive chriſtians, had afiy advantage in 
point of literature, or ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, which could enable them to impoſe upon 
the whole world, and ſo much to their in- 
jury, as Mr. Paine pretends ? This church 
muſt have been a moſt extraordinary perſo- 
nage, to have done all that Mr. Paine aſeribes 
to her. She muſt have been a very great knave, 
and the world a very great fool. But all knave- 
ry has not been confined to churchmen, nor 
all folly to the feſt of the world. Hiſtory 
ſhews' that both theſe articles have been pretty 
equally divided between them both. = 

Writing, as Mr. Paine evidently does, with- 
out the leaſt knowledge of the (criptures, or 
indeed of hiſtory, his work may make an im- 
preſſion on thoſe who are as ignorant as him- 


count of the influence which he aſſerts the pro- 
3 grels 


I 
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greſ of ch riſtianity had on the progreſs of knows 
ledge. % However unwilling,” he fays, p. 96, 
« the partizans of the chriſtian ſyſtem may be 
* to believe, or acknowledge it, it is neverthe- 
« leſs true, that the age of ignorance com- 
« menced with the chriftian ſyſtem. There 
« was more knowledge in the world before that 
period, than for many centuries afterwards. 
« Had the progreſſion of knowledge, p. 98, 
« gone on proportionably with the ſtock that 
« before exiſted, that chaſm,” (meaning what 
are generally called the dark ages) would 
« have been filled up with characters riſing 
«« ſuperior in knowledge to each other; and 
« thoſe ancients, we now ſo much admire, 
« would have appeared reſpectably in the 
« back ground of the ſcene. But the chriſ- 
« tian ſyſtem laid all waſte.” | | 
He farther fays, p. 92, * The ſetters up 
and the advocates of the chriſtian ſyſtem of 
faith could not but foreſee, that the conti- 
nually progreſſive knowledge that man 


« would gain by the aid of ſcience, of the 


% power and wiſdom of God manifeſted in 
« the ſtructure of the univerſe, and in all the | 


« works of the creation, would militate 


« againſt and call into queſtion, the truth of 


their ſyſtem of faith; and therefore, it be- 


came neceſſary to their purpoſe to cut learn- 
d ing d down to a ſize leſs dangerous to their 
: F 2 . 
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«« project; and this they effected by ceftriting 
« the idea of Exe. to the ſtudy of dead 
% languages. 

In all this Mr. Paine muſt have written Good 
documents exiſting in his own brain only, the 
real ſtate of things is ſo much the reverſe of 
what he deſcribes. No real progreſs had, in 
fact, been made in any thing that Mr. Paine 
himſelf would call 2% ſcience, for ſeveral cen- 
turies before the chriſtian æra. The only pur- 
ſuits to which men of leiſure and letters devoted 
themſelves, . related to the arts of ſpeaking and 
a writing. In the knowledge of moral duties it 
is certain, that no real progreſs was made ; nor 
do I think that Mr. Paine will ſay that in 
all this period any conſiderable improvement 
was made in the ſcience of government ; and 
for about*three centuries after the chriſtian ra 
every thing of this kind went on juſt as it had 
done before, without any obſtruction, but with- 
out any real progreſs. How then doesit appear 
that i in this reſpect, the chriſtian ſyſtem laid 
« all waſte Pr, 

_ Chriſtianity | Was Ne in a ſtate of 
b AE world; the moſt enlightened, the moſt fa 
vourable to the progreſs of knowledge, and con- 
ſequently the moſt unfavourable to any ſcheme 
of impoſture, of any from the beginning of the 
world-to that time. All the civilized part of 
the world was then at peace, and the ruling 


nation had been for ſome time enamoured with 
f ſuch 
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ſuch ſcience. as then prevailed, - Chriſtianity, 
though at firſt embraced chiefly by the un- 
learned, ſoon made converts of the learned; and 
in conſequence of this, the heathen writers be- 
came fewer, and the chriftian writers more nu- 
merous ; and there was certainly no appearance 
of the learned among the chriſtians diſcourag- 
ing literature. This was ſo far from being the 
caſe, that in a very ſhort time the chriſtians, 
publiſhed more books than the heathens. had 
ever done, till at length we hardly find any 
heathen writers at all, but chriſtian writers 
without number. And this continued to be the 
caſe till the invaſion of the Roman Empire by 
the northern barbarians ; and this circumſtance, - 
not chriſtmanity, was the thing that /aid all 
waſte, Ly 
As to the deep ſcheme that Mr. Paine aſ- 
Cribes to the ſetters up of the chriſtian faith,” 
in conſequence of the umbrage they took at the. 
progreſs of knowledge, viz. their contriving 
that all learning ſhould confiſt in the ſtudy. of 
dead languages, I will venture to ſay it never ex- 
iſted but in his own ſingle imagination, no other 
writer, at leaſt, having ever entertained ſuch a 
notion. The apoſtles and other early chriſtians, 
whom Mr. Paine may call the /etters up of 
chriſtianity, were in general unacquainted with 
any language but their own, except that ſome 
of them underſtood Greek, This, however, 
3 Was 
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was ſo much the language to which all perſons 


who could read were moſt accuſtomed, that it 


was neceſſary that all the books of the New 
Teſtament ſhould be in that language; and in 
all the eaſtern parts of the world, nothing was 
written in any other language by chriſtians or 
heathens. 

At Rome, and in the weſtern parts of the 
empire, the chriſtians as well as the heathens 
wrote only in Latin, and few of them appear 
to have known any thing of Greek. There 
were then no dead languages to ſtudy, except 
Hebrew, with which, only a few of the more 
learned Chriſtians were acquainted. But thoſe 
who were, and thoſe who in any other reſpect 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their application to 
literature, as Origen, Jerom, Pamphilus | of 
Cæſarea, and Euſebius, were held in the higheſt 
eſteem on that account. How then did chriſ- 
tianity lay all things waſte ? 

On the irruption of the northern barbarians, 
(which is well known to have been the com- 
mencement of that age of darkneſs which Mr. 
Paine aſcribes to chriſtianity) all the books, 
and the literature which then exiſted were pre- 
ſerved not by the heathens, but by chriſtians ; 
and had Mr. Paine been living at that time, 
he muſt have looked for every thing of this 
kind in cathedral churches, but more eſpecially 
in monaſteries, where it was the occupation of 

N | 85 many 


7! 
many of the- fraternity to tranſcribe ancient 
books; and without this it is probable we 
ſhould not now have had any of the writings 
of thoſe ancients, of whom our author (without 
knowing perhaps ſo much of them as he does 
of the ſcriptures) ſpeaks with ſo much reſpect. 
What was done for the remains of Roman 
literature by the chriſtian monks in the weſt, 
was done for the Greek literature by thoſe in 
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In thoſe times, and at the revival of letters, 
all books being in Greek or Latin, the know- 
ledge of thoſe languages became abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, and without any concurrence of the 
prieſts, and much leſs of the ſetters up of the 
chriſtian faith, who had all been dead many 
centuries, it was the only ſource of knowledge, 
and almoſt the whole of literature was, in their 
circumſtances, reduced to the ſtudy of them. 
Such is the deep ſebeme laid by the ſetters up 
of chriſtianity, to confine all learning to the 
ſtudy of languages. How a plain tale, as 
Shakeſpeare ſays, will ſometimes put a man 
down? 

Mr. Paine's account of the compiling of the 
canon of the New Teſtament, is ſufficiently of 
a piece with his account of the origin : chriſ· 
tianity. How much, he fays, p. 35, or 
*« what parts of the books now called - New 
by TN were written by the perſons 

3 « whoſe 
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« whoſe names they bear, is what we know 
„ nothing of; neither are we certain in what 
language they were originally written.“ 
Now there is, I may venture to ſay, a hun- 
dred times the evidence of the books of the 
New Teſtament having been written by the 
perſons whoſe names they bear, than there is 
of Virgil or Ovid having been the authors of 
the poems aſcribed to them, or Julius Cæſar 
of his Commentaries; and there never was the 
leaſt doubt as to the language in which any of 
the books of the New Teſtament was written, 
except with reſpect to the goſpel of Matthew, 
which ſome ſaid was written in Greek and 
others in Hebrew, and which, was ; provably 
written in both, 
In proportion as any ſubje i is more intereſt, 
ing, the more pains men will naturally take 


to aſcertain the truth; and the Chriſtians who 


made ſo much uſe of the books of the New 
Teſtament, and who yalued them fo highly, 
were from the beginning exceedingly. careful 
in diſtinguiſhing thoſe that were genuine from 
thoſe that were ſpurious. Euſebius divides 
thoſe that were not ſpurious into two claſſes, 
thoſe that were univerſally received, and thoſe 
of doubtful authority; and the 3 contains 


all the hiſtorical books or. thoſe which record 


facts, ahd/likewiſe the epiſtles which bear the 


name of f Faul. Inge as theſe epiſtles were 
1. | 9 4 . maſt 
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moſtly written to whole churches, it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that an impoſition with reſpect 
to them ſhould not have been detected. | 
The only books of the genuineneſs of which 
the chriſtians in the early ages had any doubt 
are very few, and thoſe of the leaft conſequence. 
There never was any more doubt of the epiſtles 
of Paul being really written by him (though 
Mr. Paine, without giving any reaſon for it, 
ſuppoſes: p. 56, that eyen theſe may be ſpurious) 
than that the epiſtles of Cicero were written by 
that Roman orator. The internal evidence is 
alſo as ſtrong in the one caſe as in the other. 
Let any perſon. read Mr, Paley's.. Hore Pau- 
line, and be of a different opinion if he can, 
I will add, that for theſe epiſtles (to ſay nothing 
of the other books of the New Teſtament) ta 
be written ſo early, and to be recgived as they 
were, and the facts referred to in them not to 
be true, is abſolutely impoſſible, | if human na- 
ture was the ſame thing then that it is no. 
Mr. Paine farther ſays, p. 33, When the 
** chriſtian mythologiſts eſtabliſhed their ſyſ-— 
tem, they collected all the writings they 
could find, and managed them as they pleaſed, 
* It is a matter altogether of uncertainty to us, 
* whether ſuch of the writings as now appear 


under the name of the Old or the New Teſ- 
*« tament, are in the ſame ſtate in which thoſe 


collectors ſay they found them, or whether 
$2 | © CC they 
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* they added, altered, abridged, or dreſſed them 
% up. Be this as it may, they decided by vote, 
« which of the books out of the collection they 
% made ſhould be the word of God, and which 
«ſhould not. They rejected ſeveral, they voted 
* others to be doubtful, ſuch as the books 
called the Apocrypha, and thoſe bcoks which 
<«. had a majority of votes were voted to be the 
« word of God. The book of Luke was car- 
« ried by a majority of one only. Had they 
«voted otherwiſe, all the people ſince, calling 
% themſelves chriſtians, had believed otherwiſe. 
For the belief of the one comes from the vote 
« of the other. Who the people were that did 
* all this we know nothing of, they called 
* themſelves by the general name of the church, 
«* and this is all we know of the matter.” 
This may be all that Mr. Paine knows of the 
matter. But any perſon who will take the 
trouble may eaſily know a great deal more, and 
that the fact was the reverſe of what Mr. Paine 
deſcribes, The greater part of the books of the 
New Teſtament (and I have no occaſion to 
look any farther) were unqueſtionably written, 
while the facts recorded, or alluded to in them, 
were recent, and they were received with full 
credit by thoſe who were deeply intereſted in 
their contents. They were written not in con- 
cert, or at one time, but ſeparately, and by 
different perfons, as particular occaſions called 
a | for 
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for them. Having relation to the fame great 
ſubject, they were, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, collected and kept together, as the Jews 
did the different books of their ſcriptures. But 
all perſons uſing their beſt judgment and op- 
portunities, ſome collected more, and others | 
fewer of them. _ 

In this ſtate things comtiinicl near four hun- 
dred years; when as theſe books, written by 
apoſtles or apoſtolical men, were appealed to in 
the deciſion of controverſies, it was thought 
proper to have a ſtandard collection; and the 
biſhops met in council at Laodicea, Anno Do- 
mini, 373. did this as well as they could, but 
by no means to the ſatisfaction of all. For, with 
reſpect to ſome of the books, there are different 
opinions even to this day. What books ſhould 
be taken into this collection, and be deemed 
canonical, was of courſe decided by vote; but 
if, as Mr. Paine fays, thoſe- biſhops had” ma- 
naged the buſineſs as they pleaſed, and not to 
the ſatisfaction of the chriſtian world in general, 
(then, and from the beginning, divided into 
many parties, ſome of whom were ſure to ob- 
ject to what had been done by others) their 
deciſion would have fignified very little. 

As to the goſpel of Luke being carried by 
a majority of one only, it is a legend, if not of 
Mr. Paine's own invention, of no better au- 
thority whatever. For my on part, I muſt 

* | ſay, 
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_ fay, that never heard of it before; and on hs 
fame authority, I doubt not, he might have 
added, if he had ſo pleaſed, that the goſpel of 
Matthew was carried by two. votes, . that of 
Mark, by three, and that of John, by four. 
The goſpel of Luke, and the As of the apoſtles 
written alſo by him, are unqueſtionably among 
the oldeſt books of the New Teſtament, . They 
were evidently written before the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, and their authenticity was never 
called in queſtion by any perſon, Chriſtian, Jew, 
or Heathen ; ſo that it never was in the power 
of any council, by any voting, to ſhake their 
eſtabliſhed credit. He might juſt as well ſay 
that it is in the power of any aſſembly of li- 
terati to vote Rapim's hiſtory of England, or 
Ramſay s of the American Repu , to be au- | 
thentic, or not. 

Mr. Paine ſays the chriſtian theta . 
bliſned their ſyſtem at the time that the canon 
of the books of the New Teſtament was form- 
ed, though this was near the cloſe of the fourth 
century, long after the Roman Empire became 
chriſtian. Will Mr. Paine ſay, that there was 
no chriſtianity in the world before that time ? 
Others will ſay that its beſt days were then 
over, and that a corrupted kind of chriſtianity 
had then begun to take its place. And it was 
not till long after that time, that, from cauſes, 


cally traced, it came to be that ſyſtem of 
my 
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ptieſteraft and oppreſſion, which Mr. Paine ſo 
e confounds with chriſtianity itlelf. 


en 


Lam, Kc. 


LETTER Vo 


Of Mr. Pane F Ie of the Do&trines and 
I of enn | 


DEAK SIR, * 5 
YOU e and I dare ſay have been 
ſurprized at the 1 ignorance of Mr. Paine, on the 
ſubject of revelation in general, and of the evi- 
dence, as well as of the Spirit. « of chriſtianity, in 
particular. But his ignorance, real or affected, 
(for I own, I ſuſpect the latter) of the doctrines 
ond principles of it, is not leſs. He loads the 
ſyſtem with all the abſurdities, which he might 
caſily have known, have long been diſcarded by 
intelligent chriſtians. But ſuch a view of its 
doctrines as he has given beſt anſwered his pur- 


poſe, which was to diſcredit revelation, by 
turning 
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turning it into ridicule. Indeed, the greateſt 
part of his book conſiſts of little elſe than this 
kind of ſcurrility, of which 1 ſhall only give 
the following ſpecimen. - 
putting aſide, he ſays, p. 89, © the out- 
« rage offered to the moral juſtice of God, by 
« ſuppoſing him to make the innocent ſuffer 
« for the guilty, and alſo the looſe morality, and 
lo contrivance of ſuppoſing him to change 
« himſelf into the ſhape of a man, in order to 
e make an excuſe to himſelf for not executing 
« his ſuppoſed ſentence upon Adam; it is cer- 
**. tain, that what is called the chriſtian ſyſtem 
* of faith, including in it the whimſical account 
* of the creation, the ſtrange ſtory of Eve, 
« the ſnake and the apple, the amphibious 
* jdea of a man God, the corporeal idea of 
| © the death of a God, the mythological idea 
« of a family of Gods, and the chriſtian ſyſ- 
« tem of arithmetic, that three are one and 
% one three, are all irreconcileable, not only to 
« the divine gift of reaſon God has given to 
« man, but to the knowledge that man gains 
„of the power and wiſdom of God by the aid 
of the ſciences, and by ſtudying the ce 
% of the univerſe that God has made. | 
As Mr. Paine is far from being deficient in 

- underſtanding, he might, with a little pains, 
4 have ſatisfied himſelf, that the doctrines of 


atone- 
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atonement, incarnation and the trinity *, to which 
he here alludes, have no more foundation in 
the ſcriptures, than the doctrines of tranſub- 
ſtantiation or tranſmigration. He might have 
added all the peculiar doctrines of the church 
of Rome, and the diſcordant doctrines of all 
other churches nominally chriſtian. | 

Mr. Paine, either from art, or for want 
of better information, uniformly takes it for 
granted, that every thing which has been aſcrib- 
ed to revelation, even by the moſt abſurd of 
the Catholics, really belongs to it; and it is 
ſometimes amuſing to follow him, in his obſer- 
vations on ſubje&s, concerning which he is 
wholly ignorant. On that of myftery, as well 
as on that of miracles and prophecy, which 1 
| ſhall preſently conſider, he enlarges much to 
his own ſatisfaction, and, as, no doubt, he 
thought, to the inſtruction of his readers. 
Having ſhewn,” he ſays, p. 129, % the 
« irreconcileable inconſiſtencies between the 
© real word of God, exiſting" in the univerſe, 
and that which is called the word of God, 
* ſthewn to us in a e bock that uy 


We... Chriſtian mythology,” he ſays, p. 107, © < has 0 
« deities. There is God the Father, God the Son, God 


« the Holy Ghoſt, the God providence, and the goddeſs | 


nature. On what authority Mr. Paine affects this, is 
beſt known to himſelf. He might juſt as well have faid, 
that Chriſtians had fifty, or five hundred, deities. + 


| cc man 
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man might make, I proceed to PDE of 
three principal means, that have been em- 
e ployed in all ages, and perhaps in all coun- 


tries, to impoſe upon mankind. Thoſe 


« three means are myſtery, miracle and pro- 
e phecy, The two firſt are incompatible with 

« true religion, and the third ought always 
to be ſuſpected. Then, after ſome juſt 
«* but obvious remarks npon the ſubject, he ſays, 
p. 231, © though every created thing is in one 
r ſenſe a myſtery, the word myſtery cannot be 


<« applied to moral truth, any more than obſcurity 
te can be applied to light. The God in whom 


we believe is a God of moral truth, and not 

«-a God of myſtery or obſcurity, Myſtery 19 

e the antagoniſt of truth, &c. Religion, there- 

„ fore, p.132, being the belief of a God, 

_ © and the practice of moral truth, cannot "WF 
any connection with myſtery.” T 


| msy of his obſervations on this ſubject, he 


was writing like 2 rational chriſtian, He had 


never, I believe, heard, that Dr. F —_—_ -one the 
moſt intelligent and moſt zealous of chriſtians; 


and who wrote in defence of revelation, dif- 


tinguiſhed himſelf by faying, that EE "myſtery 


begins, religion ends. 
If- we look into the Wie we Gall find 
that the word myſtery is never uſed in the ſenſe 


that Mr. Paine affixes to it, viz. of ſomething 
| | © which 


Mr. Paine, I ſuppoſe, did not know het in 


* 


. 
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which it is impoſſible to underſtand, or — 
prehend, but only ſomething that was unknown 
till it was revealed, or explained. It was in 
this ſenſe that the word was uſed by all chriſ- 
tians for ſeveral centuries before the docttines 
of the trinity and tranſubſtantiation were known; 
and this was alſo the common uſe of the word 
in the Engliſh language, Thus the my/eries of 
any trade did not mean any thing incomprehen- 
ſible in that trade, but only the ſecrets of it, 
which every maſter was obliged to make known' 
to his apprentice. The great myſtery that the 
apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of, was the preaching of 
the goſpel to the Gentiles, as well as to the 
Jews, which, though unknown and unſuſpected 
by the zealots among the latter, there was no 
difficulty in underſtanding. | 

As to any other kind of myſtery in religion, 
ſuch as the doctrine of incarnation, that of the 
trinity, or tranſubſtantiation, we diſclaim them 
as much ag Mr. Paine can do. We alſo agree 
with Mr. Paine in acknowledging that there 
are ſome things which we cannot help believ- 
ing, though we cannot comprehend them. He 
« acknowledges the belief of a God to be in this 
ſenſe myſterious or incomprehenſible. For 
certainly we can have no conception how the 
univerſe ſhould require a cauſe, and yet that the 
cauſe of the univerſe ſhould require none, But 
we find ourſelves compelled. to believe it, be- 

A G cauſe 
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as 


_  cauſe-we  ſhoutd otherwiſe involve ourſelves in 


ar ſtill greater difficulty, viz. that the univerſe 
muſt have begun to exiſt without any cauſe at 
all. Conſequently, ſomething muſt have been 
uncauſed. The chriſtian doctrine of a reſur- 


rection is not more myſterious in this ſenſe than 

Mr. Paine's belief of an immaterial and immor- 
tal ſoul, which evidently does not think with- 
aut the body, and the brain, and which it is 
therefore philoſophical to ſuppoſe incapable of 


thinking without them, and yet is taken for 


granted to continue to think when the body 
and brain are totally deſtroyed.  _ 
Mr. Paine ſtrangely enough ſuppoſes, that 


we are to look for the origin of chriſlianity in 
that ſyſtem of Heatheniſin, to which it is moſt 
hoſtile, and which in the end, it completely 


overthrew; It is not difficult,” he fays, 


P- 1 6, to account for 9 the credit F that Was 
given to the ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt being the 


« fon of God: He was born at a time when 


the heathen mythology had ſtill ſome faſhion 
« and repute in the world, and that mythology - 
<<, had prepared the people for the belief of ſuch 
«<> ſtory. It 18 curious, he | farther. ſays, 
p- 17, to obſerve: how the. theory of what 
is called the chriſtian church, ſprung out of 
e the tail of heathen mythology. A direct 
* incorporation took place in the firſt inſtance, 
8 2 Aut the e founder to be ce- 


| SHED * 0 leſtially 
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of leſtially begotten. The trinity of gods 
« that then followed, was no other than a re- 
% duction of the former plurality, which wag 
« about twenty or thirty thouſand. The ſtatue 
« of Mary ſucceeded the ſtatue of Diana of 
« Epheſus. The deification of heroes changed 
« into the. canonization of ſaints. The 
«© mythologiſts had gods for every thing, 
« the chriſtian mythologiſts had faints for 
« every thing. The church became as crouded 
« with the one, as the pantheon had been 
„ with the other, and Rome was the place 
© of both. The chriſtian theory is little elſe 
« than the idolatry of the ancient mytholo- 
« giſts accommodated to the purpoſes of 
% power and revenue, and it yet remains to 
« reaſon and philoſophy to x gh: the am- 
« phibious fraud. 

In all this, Mr. Pls; for want 0 better 
information, or affecting to want it, has moſt 
evidently confounded, as indeed he does per- 
petually, the corruptions of chriſtianity, and 
even thoſe of a very late date, with chriſti- 
anity itſelf. The former, it is acknowledged, 
aroſe from the principles of the heathen philo- 
ſophy, and the heathen religion, as myſelf and 
many others have elearly proved. Mr. Paine 
ſhould have ſhewn, that theſe doctrines of the 
incarnation, ef a trinity of gods, and a multi- 
plicity of ol] jets of worſhip, were authoriſed 

-' MY by. 
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by t the ſcriptures ; becauſe otherwiſe it makes 
nothing for his argument. But it was more con- 
venient for his purpoſe not to make this ob- 
vious diſtinction. He muſt have known that 
there are many chriſtians, who believe nothing 
more of the things chat he here 7 to 
than himſelf. - 

Mr. Paine is perpetually introducing the 
Moſaic account of the creation, as a neceſſary 
part, nay the very foundation of the ſyſtem of 
revelation, and yet he himſelf ſays, p. 37, 
that Moſcs does not take it on himſelf, by in- 
= troducing it with the formality that he uſes 
* on other occaſions, ſuch as that of ſaying, 
3 The Lord ſhake unto Moſes, Jaymg.” After 
giving an account of the ancient mytholo- 
pe and the war of the giants againſt Jupiter, 

e fays, oy \ thy The chriſtian mythologiſts 
„ tell that their ſatan made war againſt the 
- Almighty, who defeated. him, and con- 
1 fined him afterwards, not under a mountain, 
* but in a pit. It is here eaſy to ſee that the 
"94 firſt fable ſuggeſted the idea of the ſecond. 
For the fable of Jupiter and. the giants was 
* told many hundred years befote that of 
. ſatan. Thus far the ancient and the chril- 
4“, tian mythologiſts differ very little from each 
e other. But the latter have contrived to 

«* carry the matter much farther. They have 


« contrived t to F the fabulous part of 
Fa n 


ks * 
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« the ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt with the fable ori- 
« ginating from Mount tna, and in order 
«« to make all the parts of the ſtory tie toge 
« ther, they have taken to their aid the tradi- 
tion of the Jews, For the chriſtian mytho- 
« logy is made up partly from the ancient 
Ge mythology, and partly from the Jewiſh tra- 
« dition.” 

From what we - have already ſcen of Mr. Paine, 
we have no reaſon to expect from him much AC- 
curacy with reſpect to hiſtory and chronolog! 
If he ſuppoſes, as he evidently does, that | 
fable of ſatan was ſubſequent to that of 15 
piter and the giants, and borrowed from it, 
he ought to produce his authorities for fo novel 


an opinion. For I believe it is univerſally 
allowed that the books aſcribed to Moles are 


at leaſt a thouſand years older than any others 


that are extant. But the hiſtory of atan, though 
found at full length i in Wien, where Mr. Paine 
probably learned it, is not found i in the vrit- 
ings of Moſes, who does not ſo much as men 
tion fatan, - or the devil, in any part of his 
writings. Both the idea and terms were pro- 


| bably introduced from the oriental philo- 
ſophy, in which there was a * principle of. evil 


oppoſed 1 to a principle of good. But by Satan or 
the devil, it is moſt probable that the facred 


£2: ff % 


writers meant only an allegorical, not a real 
W Our Saviour calls Judas à deni, 
. G 3 and 
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and Peter Satan, becauſe their thoughts were 
improper, ariſing from ſomething t that was evil, 
or amiſs, within them. | 
The moſt extraordinary,” Mr. Paine 
fays, p- 142, © of all the things called miracles, 
e related in the New Teſtament, is that of 
« the devil flying away with Jeſus Chriſt, and 
« carrying him to the top of a high mountain, 
« and- to the top of the higheſt pinnacle of 
% the temple,” But the probability is, either 
that all this ſcenery was a viſion, or a figura- 
tive account of what paſſed in the mind, of 
Jeſus ; repreſenting all the trials to which, he 
would be expoſed in the courſe of his public 
miniſtry, trials ariſing from Aſabitiquy, if; in- 
tereſted RES: is cats robin 

- The. ſtory of the 1 1 of 
Jeſus could not eſcape a perſon, whole object it 
was tq turn chriſtianity i into ridicule. So much 
does Mr. Paine conſider this miracle as effen- 
tial to the chriſtian ſcheme, that he lays, p- 19, 
ee the account given of his reſurrection. and 
c aſcenſion was the neceſſary counter - part 
te to the ſtory of his birth.“ Now Mr. Paine 

might have known, that chere have been in all 
ages, chriſtians, who never profeſſed to believe 
the miraculous. conception. The Jewiſh chriſ⸗ 
tians in general, who may be preſumed to be 
the beſt judges in the caſe, never received it. 


Their . which was that of Matthew, by 


| — 
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not the two firſt chapters; and though there 
is not the ſame external evidence of the ſpuri- 
ouſneſs of the two firſt chapters of the Goſ- 
pel of Luke, there is great internal evidence 
of it, and ſome of an external nature, as may | 
be ſeen in my Hiſtory of early Opinions concern- 
ing Jeſur Chriſt. However the truth of chriſti- 
anity does not reſt upon any miracles per- 
formed in ſecret, ſuch as that of the miracu- 
lous conception, or the temptation ' of Jeſus, 
if the literal account of it be true, but upon 
facts of the moſt public nature, which were 
open to the examination of great numbers of 
perſons, ſuch as his miracles wrought in the 
face of the whole country, in the preſence of 
his enemies, his death, and his reſurrection. 
If theſe facts were true, there can be no doubt 
of the divine origin of chriſtianity, whatever 
we may think of N e e | 
relating to it. b 40:67 | 

The moſt extraordinary account of ihe! na- 
ture and tendency of chriſtianity, that I be- 
lieve was ever given by any man, and the far- 
theſt from every appearance of truth is, Mr. 
Paine's repreſenting it as nearly allied to atbe- 
im. As to the chriſtian ſyſtem of faith, 
he ſays, p. 74, it appeats to me as a ſpecies 
*« of atheiſm, a ſort of religious denial of 
* God. It profeſſes to believe in a man rather 
than a God. It is a compound made chiefly 

G 4 | 10 up 
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«© up of maniſm, with but little deiſm; and is 
as near to atheiſm as twilight is to darkneſs. 
It introduces between man and his maker 
* an opaque body, which it calls a. redeemer, 


as the moon introduces her opaque ſelf 


« between the earth and the ſun; and it pro- 
cc duces by this means a religious, or an irre- 
cc ligious eclipſe of light, It has put the 
«© whole orb of reaſon into ſhade. The effect 
« of this obſcurity has been that of turning 
7 every thing, upſide down, and repreſenting 

« it in the reverſe, and among the revolutions 
. it has thus magically introduced, it has _—_ 
4 revolution in theology. | 

This is ſuch random wild aſſertion as re- 
quires, no particular refutatian,, With much 
more reaſon did Mr. Paine aſſert, that chriſtis 
_ anity is nearly allied to paganiſm;; for what 
be conceives chriſtianity to be, abounds with 
objects of worſhip, ſuperior and inferior, juſt 
as the Pagan religion did. In imitation of Mr. 
| Paine, I ſhall not attempt to reaſon: on this 
ſubject. Let any man read the- New: Teſta- 
ment, and ſay whether Jeſus and the apoſtles 
were atheiſts, or whether they taught what had 
any tendency to make them ſu. It looks as if 

Mr. Paine was pre-determined to load chriſti· 
anity with every term of reproach that oecurred 
to him, however inconſiſtent with one ano- 


ther, : To Cn the: IAIN this 


fame 
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ſame chriſtianity, which is ſo nearly allied both 
to "atheiſm and polytheiſm, has, according to 
Mr. Paine, in my laſt . quotation from * 4 
little of 1 in it. 


Lam, &c. 


N N 


N 
Draken | _. | 
Ms. PAINE's account of prophecy intended. 
to turn the ſubject into ridicule, is, I believe, 
quite peculiar to himſelf, and by no means 
correſponds ae crap ee 
ing it in the ſcriptures. 
All dhe parts of the Bible;” he fas. p-. 49; 
generally known by the name of ' the pro- 
e phets, are the works of the Jewiſh' poets, and 
<« itinerant preachers, who mixed poetry, anec- 
<« dotes and devotion” together. The word,” 
he ſays, p. 44. was originally # term of 
© ſcience, promiſcuouſly applied to poetry and 
* to / muſic, and: not reſtricted to any ſubject 
« upon which poetry and muſic might be ex- 
«''erciſed. Deborah and Barak are called 
„ prophets, not becauſe they predicted any 
thing, but becauſe they compoſed the poem 
cc or 
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*..of ſong; that bears their name in celebra- 
tion of an act already done. David is ranked 
„among the -propbets, for he was a mufi- 
* cian, and was alſo. reputed to be, though 
% perhaps very erroneouſly, the author of 
* the Pſalms. But Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, are not called prophets. It does not 
« appear, from any account we have, that 
*« they could either ſing; play muſic, or make 
«« poetry. We are told of tbe greater and 
% leſſer prophets. They might as well tell us 
aof the greater and leſſer God, for there can- 
* not be degrees in prophecying, conſiſtently 
« with its modern ſenſe. But there are degrees 
in poetry, and therefore the phraſe. is re- 
1 congileable to the caſe, when we ee 
« % by it the greater and leſſer poets.“ ite 

It is truly curious to obſerve, how completely 
Mr. Paine ſuppoſes he had obviated every 
thing that can be advanced by the friends of 
revelation on the ſubject of Prophecy, by his 
new definition of the term. It is altoge- 
e ther unneceſſary, be ſays, p. 45. after 
% this, to offer any  obſeryations upon what 
4% thoſe. men ſtiled prophets. have written. 
X The axe goes at once to the root, by ſhew - 
« ing that the original meaning of the word 
has been miſtaken, and conſequently, all 
the inferences that have been drawn from 
** thoſe ith the ö rel; wy that has 
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* been paid to them, and the laboured eom- 
« mentaries that have been written upon them, 
under that miſtaken meaning, are not — 
« _ diſputing about.” 

No doubt, the prophets generally delivered 
themſelves in elevated language, ſuch as is 
faid to conſtitute poetry.; but if Mr. Paine had 
not forgotten the contents of his Bible, he 
would have recollected, that the Jewiſh pro- 
phets, in the plaineſt of all language, predicted 
many important. future events, ſo as to be 
entitled to the name of prophets in the ſtricteſt, 
and what he calls the modern ſenſe of the 
word. Theſe predictions he ought to compare 
with the events predicted. It is not his arbitra- 
rily changing the, Ggnification of a word that 
can avail him any thing. 

Any perſon who only looks into his Bible, 
muſt ſmile at Mr. Paine's palpable miſtake of 
the meaning of the term greater and leſſer pro- 
pbets; for it has no relation whatever to what 
they wrote, or to the manner of their writing, 
but only to the quantity of it. Iſaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel, whoſe books are compara- 
tively. large, are, on that account, called be 
greater prophets, Whereas, Hoſea, and eleven 
others, who wrote but little, are therefore 

called the Aer prophets. .. + 
As Mr. Paine triumphs not a little on a this 
ſubject, I ſhall quote what he farther ſays upon 


it. 
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it. The original meaning of the words pro- 
pbet and prophrcying, he ſays, p. 82, has been 
changed, and a! prophet, in the ſenſe in which 
the word is now uſed, is a creature of mo- 
dern invention; and it is owing to this 
change in the meaning of the words, that 
the flights and the metaphors of the Jewiſh 
poets, and phraſes and expreſſions now 
rendered obſcure by our not being acquainted 
* with the local circumſtances to which they 
applied at the time they were uſed, have 
been erected into propheſies, and made to 
dend to explanations at the will and whim- 
* fieal conceits of ſectaries, expounders, and 
«> commenitators. Every tHing unintelligible 
* way prophetical, and every thing infignificatit 
« was typical. A blunder Would have ſerved 
fbr a prophecy; and a diſfi-clout for a' type. 
Af by a prophet, we are to ſuppoſt a mur 
to whom the Almighty: comfribnicated 
r ſome event that would take place in future, 
either there were ſich men, ot there wete 
„ not. If there were, it is conſiſtent to BEV 
lieve that the event ſo communicated would 
ec be told in terms that conld be underſtood, 
4 and not related in ſuch a looſe and obſcure 
manner as to be out of the' comprehenſſon 
« of thoſe that heard it, and ſo equivocal as 
tb fit almoſt any circumſtance that might 
7 afterwards. It is concelving very 
" Kone 
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« jrreverently of the Almighty, to ' ſuppoſe 
* that he would deal in this jeſting manner 
« with mankind. Yet all the things called 
« Prophecies, in the book called the Bible, 
« come under this deſcription.” 

« But it is with prophecy as it is with mi- 
« racle. It would not anſwer the purpoſe, 
« eyen if it were real. Thoſe to whom a 
« prophecy ſhould be told, could not tell whe- 
« ther the man propheſied or lied, or whe- 
« ther it had been revealed to him, or whe- 
« ther he conceited it; and if the thing that 
« he propheſied, or pretended to prophecy, 
« ſhould happen, or ſomething like it, among 
« the multitude of things that are daily happen- 
© ing, nobody could again know whether he 
% foreknew it, or gueſſed at it, or whether it 
. was accidental. A prophet, therefore, is 
« a character uſeleſs and unneceſſary, and the 
* ſafe fide of the caſe is, to guard againſt being 

«« impoſed upon, by not giving cect to ſuch 
relations. 

By Mr. Paine's own account, he has not 
read his Bible lately, and probably will never 
look into it any more. But I appeal to any per- 
ſon who is in the habit of reading it, whether 
bs account of prophecy, or that which I ſhall 
give, be the more juſt. Prophets, in the ſerip- 
rure ſenſg of the word, were men to whom 
God communicated whatever he intended to 
be delivered to others. Some of theſe com- 
munications 
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munications were moral admonitions, but others 
were diſtinct, unequivocal annunciations of 
future events, to take place, either very ſoon, 
or at diſtant periods. Such are the prophecies 
of Moſes, now in a ſtate of fulfilment, concern- 
ing the future hiſtory of the Iſraelitiſn nation, 
their ſettlement in the land of Canaan, their 
expulſion from it, and their diſperſion into all 
parts of the habitable world, previous to their 
final reſtoration to it; thoſe of Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
- Ezekiel, and others, concerning many parti= 
cular definite events, which happened in their 
own time, as well as the future glorious ſtate 
of their nation, and the peaceful and happy 
ſtate of the world in general; thoſe of Daniel 
concerning the ſucceſſion of the four great 
monarchies, and thoſe of our Saviour concern= 
ning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the Tem- 
ple. Let any perſon of common diſcernment 
peruſe theſe prophecies, and ſay whether they 
could have been written ſo long before the 
events by gueſs or by accident, If not (which 
fuch a perſon muſt pronounce to be the caſe) 
the language could only be dictated by that 
great Being who ſees all events in their moſt 
remote cauſes, and thereſore are proofs of di- 
vine communication. 

Some parts of the bock of Daniel, and als 
of the Revelation, are written in ſuch a man- 
. that it is es we Faru yor under- 
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ſtand them completely, till we can compare 
them with the events to which they are to cor- 
reſpond. But it is very poſſible we may then 
be ſatisfied, that only he who can ſee the end 


from the beginning, could have deſcribed them 
even in that obſcure manner ſo long before 
hand; and the reaſon of the obſcurity of hoſe 
particular prophecies, concerning events which 
are yet to come, is pretty obvious. For as theſe 
prophecies are now in the hands of thoſe who 
reſpect them, it might have been faid that they 
contributed to their own fulfilment, by the 
friends of revelation endeavouring to bring 
about the events predicted. However, though 
ſome intermediate ſteps in the great train of 
events be thus obſcure, both the great outline 
of the whole, and the cataſtrophe, are moſt 
clearly expreſſed. Obſcure as is the language 
of theſe prophecies, they plaioly enough indi- 
cate a long period of great corruption in chriſ- | 
tianity, eſpecially by the riſe of a perſecuting 
power within itſelf ; but that this power, toge- 
ther with all the temporal powers of this 
world, in league with it, is to be overthrown; 
and that this will be a ſeaſon of great calamity, 

ſuch as the world had never experienced before; 

that after this, Chriſt will come in the clouds 

of Heaven, when there will be a reſurrection 

of the virtuous dead, and a commencement of 

N and * ſtate of the world in 


nal 
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general. After this will be the reſurrection of 

all the dead, and the general judgment. Is it 

conceiving irreverently of the Almighty, and 

ſuppoſing that he jeſts with mankind, when he 

clearly announces to them events of this great 
magnitude, in which _ are ſo nearly in- 
tereſted? 


I am, &c. 
TRE, ; — " | 's 
LETTER vnn. 
The Conclujion. ele 


DBAR SIR, 


IT is amuſing to obſerve how differently 
the ſame things impreſs different perſons. Mr. 
Paine, ſpeaking of the Bible in general, fays 

p. 38. When we read the obſcene ſtories, 
the voluptuous debaucheries, the cruel and 
 , © torturous executions, the unrelenting vin- 

' _« dictiveneſs, with which more than half the 

Bible is filled, it would be more conſiſtent 
that we called it the word of a demon, than 
1 U Qod It is a hiſtory of wieked- 
4 neſs, 


, | , : 
* 
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« nefs, that hath ſerved to K d and 
„ brutalize mankind, and for my on part I 
e fincerely deteſt it, as I deteſt every thing 
* that is cruel. We ſcarcely meet with any 
* thing, a few phraſes excepted, but what de- 
«« ſerves either our abhorrence or our contempt, 
« till we come to the miſcellaneous parts of the 
Bible.“ 

The probability is that I am much better ac- 
quainted with the Bible than Mr. Paine, and 
I read it daily in the original“, which is certainly 
ſome advantage, and one to which Mr. Paine 
will not pretend. Now I can truly ſay that 
I read it with increaſing ſatisfaction, and I 
hope with much advantage in a moral reſpect. 1 
do not conſider it as written by divine inſpira- 
tion; but it conſiſts of books relating to the 
moſt important of all ſubjects, the hiſtorical 
parts being written by perſons well acquainted 
with the events which they relate, and the 
prophetical parts by perſons who had commu- 
nications with God, ſo as to deliver the maſt 
ſolemn admonitions, or the moſt important 
predictions in his name. There are the moſt. 
unequivocal wats of the moſt exalted piety, 


» Te hand for as is for a moment, Mr, Paine had for» 
' gotten that the Bible was not written in Engliſh ; fince as 


a proof, that ſome parts of it are © in poetical meaſure,” 
he quotes our common verſion. See the Note, p. 40. 
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And the pureſt 1 in the writers of 
theſe books; ſo that the peruſal of them cannot 
fail to warm the heart by exciting the ſame ge- 
nerous ſentiments, with every thing that is 
uy great and excellent in man. 

The Bible contains the hiſtory of a moſt re- 
. people, through whom it has pleaſed 
God to make his principal communications 
to mankind; and being + "truer. hiſtory than 
any other, it exhibits a faithful account of the 
vices, as well as the virtues, of the moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed perſons in that nation, as well as of 


ſome in other nations; but with the ſtrongeſt 
diſapprobation of thoſe vices, ſo that thoſe 
particulars in the narrative are as inſtructive 
as any others. 

In the writings of Moſes and | the prophets, 
in the diſcourſes of Chriſt, and in the epiſtles 
of the apoſtles, there is a dignity and an autho- 
rity to which nothing in the writings of any 
of the heathens approaches. Even Socrates 
and Plato are cold and dry, when compared 
with them. The writings of the ancient phi- 
loſophers contain but little of what man is 
moſt intereſted to know. Whereas the ſcrip- 
tures leave nothing unknown, that is of 
much importance for man to be acquainted 
With. They give the moſt ſatisfactory view of 
the whole 2558 of providence with re- 


— 
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ſpect to this life, ſo as to enable men under 
all events, proſperous or adverſe, to live with 
ſatisfaction, and to die with confidence and 
joy, in the firmeſt belief of a future ſtate of p 
retribution. Whereas all that Mr. Paine ſays, 
p. 150, is, * that the power which gave him 
« exiſtence is able to continue it, and that it 
«« appears more probable to him that he ſhall 
continue to exiſt © hereafter, than that he 
« ſhould have had exiſtence, as he now has, be- 
fore that exiſtence began,” which certainly 
affords him no real ground of expectation at 
all. For what was the probability of his re- 
ceiving exiſtence before he had any 16 

Upon the whole, there are, in my opinion, 
ng writings, whatever, that are at all compara- 
be to the ſcriptures for their moral tendency, 
in giving juſt views of the attributes and pro- 
vidence of God, or in adding to the dignity 
of man, fitting him for the diſcharge of his 
duty in this life, and making him a proper 
ſubject of another and better ſtate of being, 
of which it gives him the cleareſt information 
and the moſt ſatisfactory evidence. I own, I 
am at a loſs for words to expreſs my venera- 
tion for thoſe books for which Mr. Paine ex- 
preſſes the greateſt contempt. Let thoſe who 
are beſt acquainted with them judge between 
us. | 


I ſhall 


Top Teer, Gc. 


I ſhall be happy if theſe obſervations on 
this work of Mr. Paine's gives you any ſatis- 
e. and am, 


9 . 2 8 Dear Sir, ; 


ö f Vour's ſincerely, 
PR J. PRIESTLEY. 
Leder- in America, 
Oc vber 27, 179+ N 
7 DEGL 
THE | END. \ 


